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HORACE MANN. 


TuHaT eminent educator, Horace Mann, Presi- 
dent of Antioch College, who has done more for 
the present and future generations of America on 
the score of intellectual culture than any man 
now living, departed this life at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, the 2d of August. 

He was born in the town of Franklin, Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, May 4, 1796. His father, 
Thomas Mann, who was a farmer, died when 
Horace was thirteen years of age, leaving him 
little of this world’s goods, but a better inherit- 
ance—the example of an upright life, virtuous 
inculcations, and an hereditary thirst for knowl- 
edge. 

His father was a man of feeble health, and died 
of consumption. Horace inherited weak lungs, 
and from the age of twenty to thirty years he 
just skirted the fatal shores of that disease on 
which his father had been wrecked. This inher- 
ited weakness, accompanied by a high nervous 
temperament, and aggravated by a want of judi- 
cious pbysical training in early life, gave him a 
sensitiveness of organization and a keenness of 
susceptibility which nothing but the iron clamps 
of habitual self-restraint could ever have control- 
led. As the apostle of education, he has often il- 
lustra'ed the responsibilities of other teachers by 
the shortcomings of his own. 


—— 
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PORTRAIT OF THE LATE HORACE MANN. 





«“‘ Yet with these obstructions, 
I had a love of knowledge which 
nothing could repress. An in- 
ward voice raised its plaint for- 
ever in my heart for something 
nobler and better. And if my 
parents had not the means to 
give me knowledge, they inten- 
sified the love of it. They always 
spoke of learning and learned 
men with enthusiasm and a kind 
of reverence. I was taught to 
take care of the few books we 
had, as though there was some- 
thing sacred about them. I nev- 
er dogeared one in my life, nor 
profanely scribbled upon title- 
pages, margin, or fly-leaf, and 
would as soon have stuck a pin 
through my flesh as through the 
pages of a book. When very 
young, | remember a young lady 
came to our house on a visit, 
who was said to have studied 
Latin. I looked upon her as a 
sort of goddess. Years after, 
the idea that I could ever study 
Latin broke upon my mind with 
the wonder and bewilderment of 
a revelation. Until the age of 
fifteen I had never been to school 
more than eight or ten weeks in 








In a letter written long ago to a friend, he says: 

**T regard it as an irretrievable misfortune that 
my childhood was not a happy one. By nature I 
was exceedingly elastic and buoyant, but the 
poverty of my parents subjected me to continual 
privation. I believe in the rugged nursing of 
Tvil, but she nursed me too much. In the winter 
time I was employed in in-door and sedentary 
occupations, which confined me too strictly; and 
in summer, when I could work on the farm, the 
labor was too severe, and often encroached upon 
the hours of sleep. 





@ year. 

“As to my early habits, whatever may have 
been my shortcomings, I can still say that I have 
always been excmpt from what may be oalled 
common vices. I was never intoxicated in my 
life—unless, perchance, with joy or anger. I 
never swore—indeed, profanity was always most 
disgusting and repulsive to me. And I consider 
it always a climax, I never used the ‘ vile weed’ 
in any form. I early formed the resolution to be 
a slave to no habit. For the rest, my public life 
is almost.as well known to others as to myself: 
and, as it commonly happens to public men, 
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others know my motives a great deal better than 
Ido.” 

Under the burning stimuli, which entering 
upon new fields of knowledge supplied. he forgot 
all idea of bodily limitations to mental effort ; and 
at the end of his first college year he found him. 
self utterly prostrated by illness, from which 
neither the resuscitative energies of nature, nor 
all the csre which his \aborious life has since al- 
lowed him to take, have ever enabled him to 
recover. What strength he has since possessed 
has been only the salv»ge on a wreck. 

He was a marked man among his young associ- 
ates; marked and remembered for those peculiar- 
ities of character which have distinguished him 
ever since ; first, bold and original thinking, which 
led him to investigate subjects without veneration 
for anything but the truth and right that he found 
in them; second. a horror of cant and sham which 
made him attack, with invective and satire, all 
who resorted to them for selfish purposes. 

He sees not only Ten Commandments, but ten 
thousand. Hence the delicacy of his moral sense ; 
hence his uniform and stern purity of life; hence 
his uncompromising hostility to the impiousness 
and sin of immorulity of any kind, or by whom- 
soever committed. 

Immediately after commencement he entered 
his name in the « flice of the Hon. J. J. Fiske, of 
Wrentham, as a student at law. He had spent 
here, however, only a few months when he was 
invited back to college as a tutor in Latin and 
Greek. 

In the latter part of 1821. having resigned his 
tutorship. he entered the law +chool at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, and was xdmitted a member of the 
Norfolk County (Mags.) bar in December, 1823. 

An opportunity was offered to Mr. M«nn to dis- 
pl»y his powers as an advocate, and from that 
time business flowed in in a more copious stream, 
until he left the profession in 1837. 

We believe the records of the courts will show 
that, during the fourteen years of his forensic 
practice. he gxined at least four out of five of all 
the contested cxses in which he was engaged. The 
inflexible rule of his professional life was, never 
to undertake » cnse that he did not believe to be 
right. He held that an advocate loses his highest 
power whew he loses the ever-conscious conviction 
that he is contending for the truth. He used to 
say that in this conscious -onviction of right there 
was a magnetism. and he only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to be put in communication with a jury in 
order to impregnate them with his own belief. 

In 1880 Mr. Mann was married to Mivs Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late Rev Dr. 
Messer, for many years President of Brown Uni- 
versity. She died August 1, 1832, and the man- 
ner in which he was affected by her death shows 
movt strikingly the depth and strength of his af- 
fections. 

In 1848 he married Miss Mary Peabody, in 
whem he found not only a most aff crionate and 
worthy companicn. but an earnest assistant and 
8) mpaibizer in wll his educational labors. 

In 1827 he was elected a representative to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, Yet he was never 
& political partisan. He loved truth better than 
he loved any party. It is worthy of remark, that 
among «ll bis speeches and writings, touching as 
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they do almost the whole circle of moral, social, 
and economical subjects, not a single partisan 
speech or partisan newspaper article of his is any- 
where to be found, and for the best of reasons, for 
he never made or wrote one. 

But the act by which Mr. Mann most signalized 
his leg'slative life in the House of Representatives 
was the establishment of the State Lunatic Hos- 
pital of Worcester. This benevolent enterprise 
was conceived, sustained, and carried through the 
House by him alone, against the apathy and indif- 
ference of many, and the direct opposition of some 
prominent men. 

He removed to Boston in 1833, and engaged in 
the practice of lw. At the first election he was 
chosen a senator from the county of Suffolk to the 
State Senate. By re-elections he was continued 
in the Senate for four years. In 1836 that body 
elected him its President ; and again, in 1837, in 
which year he retired from political life, to enter 
upen a new and more congenial sphere of labor, 
and in June, 1837, accepted the office of Secretary 
of the Board of Education. 

Immediately on accepting the office he with- 
drew from all other professional and business en- 
ggements whatever, that no vocation but the new 
one might burden his hands or obtrude upon his 
contemplations. He resolved to be seen and known 
only as an educationist. 

It is obvious on a moment's reflection that few 
works ever undertaken by man had relations so 
numerous, or touched society at so many points, 
and those so sensitive, as those in which Mr. Mann 
was now engaged. 


Mr Mann laid his hand upon the abuses to be 
corrected, the deficiencies to be supplied, and the 
reforms to be begun. His first report, and his 
first address or lecture, both written within the 
first six months after his appointment. fore 
shadowed everything that has since been accom- 
plished. A holy chord of the public heart had 
been touched, and the contemplation of great 
principles enfranchised the mind from sordid 
motives. He followed up his victory. His object 
was to commit the State to great measures of re- 
form and progress before the day of reaction 
should come. Extensive changes in the law were 
proposed and carried. Union schools were pro- 
vided for. Above all, the Normal Schools were 
established. first under the plea of being an ex- 
periment ; but long before that hold was released, 
they made a grasp upon the public good-will, by 
success achieved and benefits bestowed, which has 
now incorporated them among the permanent and 
most valued institutions of the State. 

Of Mr Mann’s labors during the twelve years 
of his secretarysbip it is difficult to speak without 
the appearance of exaggeration. Some of the pro 
ducts, however, are before us. He wrote twelve 
long Annual Reports, of one of which—the tenth 
—the Edinburgh Review says, * This volume is 
indeed a noble monument of a civilized people ;” 
and if America were sunk beneath the waves, 
would remain the fairest picture on record of an 


| Ideal Commonwealth,” 
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Well might he say, as he did in his Sapple- 
mentary Report, in 1848, that “from the time 
when I accepted the secretaryship, in June, 1837, 
until May, 1848, when I tendered my resignation 
of it, I labored, in this cause, an average of not 
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less than fifteen hours a day; that, from the 
beginning to the end of this period, I never took 
a day for relaxation, and that months and months 
together passed without my withdrawing a single 
evening from working hours, to call upon a friend. 
My whole time was devoted, if not wisely, yet 
continuously and cheerfully, to the great trust 
confided to my hands.” 

Of the results of these labors the educational 
world seems to have settled down into a clear and 
unanimous opinion Tne labors were great, but 
they brought forth “an bundred-fold.” Many of 
Mr. Mann’s Reports have been republished in this 
country and in England. His opmivns are cited 
as authority in the Legislatures of the Union. and 
in the British Parliament, and quoted in Reviews 
and in standard educational works. ‘It was my 
fortune,” said the Hon. Anson Burling»me, in a 
public speech lately made, ‘‘to be, seme time 
since, in Guildhall, London, when a debate was 
going on. The question was, whether they should 
instruct their represe: tative in favor of secular 
education. They voted they would not do it. But 
a gentleman rose and read some statistics from one 
of the Reports of Horace Mann. That extract re- 
versed the vote in the Common Council of London. 
I never felt prouder of my country.” 

On the 23d of February, 1848, Mr. John Quincy 
Adams. who was a representasive from the Con- 
gressional district in which Mr. Mann resided, 
died in the United States House of Representatives, 
which for almost twenty years had been the theater 
of his labors. A successor was to be chosen, but 
where should one be found? Mr. Mann wasn»med, 
and at once the only question was whether he 
would accept the «ffer if tendered. 

As soon as elected, he tendered the resignation 
of his secretaryship to t.e Board. 

In the ensuing November he was re-elected to 
Congress by an overwhelming majority, receiving 
eleven thousand out of about thirteen thousand 
votes, and was re-elected again in 1850, against 
two opposing candidates. 

The princip+] of Mr. Mann’s published works 
are the ten volumes (octavo) of his Common School 
Journal; a cowpilation called Abstracts of the 
Massachusetts S:hool Reform and Reports; his 
twelve Annual Reports as S-cretary of the Board 
of Education ; bis volume of ** Lectures on Educa- 
tion ;” his “* thoughts for Young Men,” a lecture 
of which some twenty thousand copies have been 
sold ; two lectures on temperance, one addressed to 
the * poor and ignorant.” the other to the “rich 
and educated ;” two lectures on the Powers and 
Duties of Woman; Fourth of July orations, etc.* 

A few years ago. the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was cooferrei on Mr. Mann by Harvard College. 
On the 15th of September, 1852, Mr. Mann was 
chosen President of Anrioch College, a new insti- 
tution, situated at Yellow Springs, Greene County, 
Ohio. The trustees had voted that the college be 
opened on the first Wednesday of October, 1853. 
Thus from the day Mr. Mann entered public life, 
he has always been elected or appointed to a new 
office before the time of his previous election or 
appointment had expired. 

The peculiarities of the college over which Mr. 
Mann was called to preside, are those for which, 








* Which have been collected and published in one 
large volume, by FowLer anp W. 11s. Price ¢1 50. 
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the strongest affinity. it is founded on a most 
liberal basis as to denominational tenets. Those 
under whose auspices it has been started take the 
Bible for their rule of faith and practice, reject- 
ing all man-made creeds; they hold that the tree 
is known by its fruit, and therefore that Christian 
character and a Christian life are the true tests 
of Christian fellowship. 

The institution is also founded to secure the re- 
alization of one of Mr. Mann’s most cherished ob- 
jectsduring his whole educational career—namely, 
to give to the female sex equal opportuniiies of 
education with those affurded to males. 


THE LAST HOURS OF HORACE MANN. 


A writer in the Christian Register gives the 
fullowing interesting statement : 

“On Monday morning (August 1st) I was al- 
lowed to visit him, and my first glance convinced 
me that the chances were against his recovery. 
On Tuesday, at five o’clock, rp. ., the great soul 
mounted from the fallen tower. I was with him 
constantly during the last thirty-six hours of his 
life, and I must say that I never saw the excel- 
lences of his character so fully revealed. All 
that was craggy, angular, and masculine had al- 
ready died, and what remained was rich indeed. 
His real greatness never shone out more than in 
the death-hour. When he was told that he had 
but a few hours to live, his brain flashed up with 
all the glow of his best days, and he talked at 
least two hours in a strain of almost supra mortal 
eloquence. The members of his family, students 
remaining here during the vacation, and many of 
his neighbors were called in at his request, and 
he had for each some word of warning or cheer. 
It was particularly note-worthy that his remarks 
to each person had some specific pertinency of 
adaptation. 

‘His ideas, and the langusge in which he 
clothed them, were really grand, and amazed us 
all to silence—nay, melted us all to tears. A 
signal sweetness and tenderness pervaded every 
word. Not often in one’s lifetime does one have 
the privilege of witnessing so great a scene. I 
am forced to confess that I never before appreci- 
ated the softness of the core that this masculine 
heart contained.” 





TRADES FOR YOUNG MEN. 


To a young man full of hope, no question comes 
to his mind with more emphasis than this —How 
shall I employ my time, or what means shall I 
adopt to secure a support, and place myself in 
right relations to the social and business world? 
As most persons are born without a fortune, this 
question forces itself upon their c nsideration as 
to how they shall direct their energies to the best 
advantage to secure a living, and also that culture 
which the mind craves. ‘hough thousands float 
down the stream of time on the lazy current of 
the sluggish tide, doing whatever chance gives 
them to do, and thus pick up a precarious subsist- 
ence ; and other thousands contentedly settle down 
to the performance of some drudging, menial em- 
ployment, scarcely hoping for anything higher or 
more remunerative, there are yet others, per- 
haps a minority, who make the question—What 
shall I do for a living? one of paramount import- 
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during the whole course of his life, he has shown | 








ance in their daily thoughts. Some men are so 
admirably balanced, so properly organized, that 
they can do one thing as well as another. Law, 
divinity, medicine, merchandizing, farming, mech- 


| anism, ornamental and economical, art, science, 


literature, are to them alike easy of acquisition 
and practice, and, if the person had experience, 
would succeed in either or all equally well. An- 
other man is endowed with plain, practical com- 
mon sense; but he has neither ingenuity, inven- 
tionfmagination, or creative talent of any sort. 
He msphave as great a desire for wealth, honor, 
and inflaamce as others, but in only one class 
of pursuits (for Which he has an adaptation) 
can his success and independence be obtained. 
Anything that is straightforward, demonstrative, 
and practical he could do; but the moment the 
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business becomes complicated, involved, and intri- | 
cate; the moment it requires imagination, taste, | 


fancy, polish, or the higher range of intellect, 


called logical power, he is not at home; all these | 


qualities and conditions are comparatively a dead 
letter to him. 

Another has first-rate mechanical talent in a 
particular direction, namely, working by the eye, 
modeling, carving, and the like. Such persons suc- 
ceed in smithing, stone cutting, in molding pottery 
and making anything of irregular forms. 


Another man would succeed as a carpenter who 
would not answer at all as a pattern maker, a 
modeler, a carver, or smith. One has a mathe- 
matical mind and the other a tendency to work by 
the eye; another has skill for the performance of 
mechanical work, or that which is artistic, even, 
but he has a sensitive, delicate temperament and 
organization, and can not bear to grapple with 
rough, stern, robust business requiring the exer- 
cise of strength, energy, firmness, and manliness of 
character. He would not like bridge-building, 
but could make pianoforte keys, inlaid with pearl, 
polished and perfected. He could make chronom- 
eters or music boxes, but locomotives, grist-mills, 
and heavy machinery in general. would seem 
coarse, rugged, and unpleasant to him 

Another person is adapted to teach; he has lit- 
erary and scientific tastes, and a desire to deal in 
ideas, in facts, not in things. He is willing to la- 
bor with the mind, and to be as active and indus- 
trious as any man on the list, but thoughts and 
facts, history and science, are his stock in trade. 
He can take the mind and build it up in all knowl- 
edge; can train it to think consecutively and sys- 
tematically, but he can not take stone, timber, and 
iron and erect with these an edifice or machinery. 
Another is naturally adapted to study the physi- 
ology, anatomy, and pathology of the human sys- 
tem. To him the profession of physician and sur- 
geon is indicated, and if he have the energy and 
courage requisite to meet its cares and perform its 
duties, this should be his avocation, Another has 
a legal mind; is well adapted to understand hu- 
man rights and duties, and to adjust differences 
judicially. Many a man can build or operate a 
locomotive who would fail in building a system of 
laws, or in administering them. What a mancan 
do, therefore, depends upun his organization; not 
upon one faculty, but, more or less, upon all. 
What he can do dest, considering health, physical 
constitution, and mental adaptation—what will be 
best for his own mental growth, is one fact to be 
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considered. What will enable him to take the 
best position in society, and to give to his children 
the best opportunity for education and proper cul- 
ture; and what will be the best for his morals and 
the best for him as a man and an immortal being. 
Sometimes these conflict ; where they do thus con- 
flict, the subject should be seriously considered. 

Parents too often think if they can only place 
their children in a position in which they will be 
respected and successful, pecuniarily, that they 
have set them up in the world handsomely, while 
perhaps the health, the morals, and the real happi- 
ness of the child have been mainly sacrificed. He 
who makes a fortune at the expense of his health, 
perverts his life. He who makes a fortune at the 
expense of his morals is immolated. He who 
strives to follow an elegant and popular vocation 
because it is very respectable, yet lacking the re- 
quisite talent and energy to insure success in it, 
will poison his life by poverty and the feeling of 
chagrin and mortification at his subordinate posi- 
tion in his profession, A third-rate lawyer or 
physician drags his weary way through life un- 
honored and poor ; whereas, perhaps, if he had be- 
come a blacksmith, a farmer, or miller, he might 
have acquired wealth, respect, position, health, 
and happiness, and been able to have placed his 
children in a much higher plane intellectcally, so- 
cially, and morally, than he can to be a half- 
starved, ignoble lawyer. 

This subject of choosing occupations is too im- 
portant for persons to waste time and labor in 
doubtful experiments. The fancy often leads a 
boy to admire a pursuit when he views it from the 
outside, but having spent a year or two in becom- 
ing acquainted with it, he finds it utterly disgust- 
ing tohim. Few persons study the character of 
the pursuit in its relation to the character of the 
boy. The chief thought, generally, is—Is it prof- 
itable? Is it easy? Is it respectable? Now 
there are pursuits which are profitable, easy, and 
respectable, but which are so unlike, that a given 
person can not adopt them with equal success in- 
discriminately. To bea civil engineer is profita- 
ble and respectable—though it is not always 
easy —and there are many persons of good general 
intellect who are not qualified to become success- 
ful engineers. To be a machinist is both respect- 
able and profitable, but there are those who would 
succeed well as carpenters that would utterly fail 
as machinists; some would excel as blacksmiths 
who would not as carpenters, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. 

Now it is the office of Purenoxocy to teach the 
adaptation of persons to pursuits, to point out av- 
ocations for particular persons, to determine what 
line of life would be best calculated to promote the 
health, happiness, morality, and pecuniary success 
of the individual. 

A young man recently came to us for examina- 
tion. We told him he should get an education 
and follow a profession, which we named. He re- 
marked that he had been brought up a merchant, 
and had just attained his majority with the lib- 
erty of acting for himself; that to be educated was 
always his desire, but his friends had devoted him 
to business. Now, however, being encouraged by 
the examination to follow his instincts, he was re- 
solved to resign his situation in the store and de- 
vote himself to study. This he has since done. 
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The last five years may not have been lost to this 
young man, but probably could have been better 
employed for his elucational development and 
preparation for the profession which is to make up 
his life labor. 

It gives us pleasure to know that parents are 
becoming more interested in Phrenology every 
year, as a means of aiding them not only to man- 
age and govern their children, but to select a pur- 
suit best calculated, all things considered, to pro- 
mote their character, their happiness, their health, 
and their success; and our office business shows 
every year a greater proportion of children and 
young persons than formerly. This is as it should 
be. No child exists whose training, health, and 
habits might not be improved by a phrenological 
examination, and no young man should think of 
selecting an occupation w.thout first consulting 
the teachers of the science. If they are poor, and 
can ill afford the expense, so much the more need 
of having a right start in the right direction. 
Only the rich can afford to lose time and make 
mistakes on the subject of choosing occupation. 





PHRENOLOGY IN THE PULPIT. 


[We give the conclud ng portion of the sermon of Henry 
Ward Beecher, trom the text, “ Abhor that which is evil ; 
cleave to that whicn is good.”] 

I REMARK, in the fourth place, that in order to 
fulfill this command, we must give all our feel- 
ings and education, so that the things that are 
right and wrong—the principles, and the qual- 
ities, and the ac ons—may be predetermined. In 
other words, there are some things which we 
learn to meet instantly with approbation and with 
gladness ; and there are other things which we 
know instantly to be wicked. But this power of 
discrimination between right and wrong is the re- 
sult of training. When a child comes into life it 
does not know whether any particular ac ion is 
right or wrong. It is only by education that it 
can learn the difference between that which is 
good and that which isevil. We should therefore 
make it our constant study to learn what things 
in life are according to the law of justice, of 
truth, of benevolence, and of rectitude, and what 
things are contrary to this law; and then, when 
we have determined tiese things by experience, 
we are prepared to take the legitimate steps in the 
exercise of the feelings of which we have been 
speaking. 

Again; we must teach ourselves to meet evil 
without parleying—with instant a»! unhesitating 
rejection. A man should be so trained that there 
are no secondary questions in espect o the na- 
ture of the good or bad he meets. For instance, 
he should be so trained: at he will have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing a lie evil. Noma on look- 
ing into the face of a serpent, is ever beguiled for 
one moment by its beauty and lubricity. Birds 
may be so beguiled, but menare not. Th: instant 
& man sees a serpent h- feels sha: it is poison, and 
protects himself against it. So if a man performs 
toward us or others a dishonorable act, our re- 
pugnance should be roused up by that act, and we 
should feel it to be wrong with as little hesitation 
as we would feel that a serpent was poison, if we 
should see one. When we find a serpent lying in 
our path, we make haste to destroy it; and in our 
intercourse with man, our souls ought tu be so 
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trained that when we come into contact with 
wrong, we thall blast it at ence, Toe instant we 
see things that are foul and mean, po matter in 
whom, that instant should be the instant of their 
condemnation and their destruction, There is 
nothing more dangerous than for a man to say, 
with reference to any matter involving the ques- 
tion of right or wrong, ‘* Let us examine it.” I 
know it is the first impulse of a generous nature 
not to condemn instantly; but in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, and once 
more, whenever a question of right and wrong is 
presented to a man, he should not stop and say, 
** Let me consider upon it. May I not have been 
deceived?” Whatever things in the matter of 
truth, whatever things in the matter of honor, 
whatever things in the matter of purity, what- 
ever things in the matter of worship, whatever 
things in the matter of goodness, whatever things 
in this whole scale of virtues, are presented to 
your mind, and your first impression of them is 
that they are wrong, let that be the end of it; 
and if you make a mistake, let it be on that side, 
and not on the other. 

We must put decision, too, in our moral dis- 
likes If we do this, we shall seldom be tempted. 
If we have once come to the habit of feeling vigor- 
ous and intense disapprobation of things evil, we 
shall be in but little danger of being drawn astray 
by them. But no man can come into such a habit 
who is limber-backed in his-dislikes. I have seen 
men whom it seemed to me no amount of pressure 
could get up t» the manhood of a real indignation. 
I have seen men that thought stealing was bad, 
who, on witnessing it, would say, ‘“‘ Oh, weil, we 
must not be too severe in our condemnations.” 
They thought lying was bad, but when a case of 
lying was brought to their notice, they would say, 
“Yes; but you know that the provocation was 
strong.” They thought that to break a man’s 
solemn word was very bad, but if a man broke his 
oath they would say, ‘‘True; but we must look 
at these things leniently ” 

There is a kind of weak-backed charity in the 
world which is forever trying to make out that a 
thing is not what it is. There is a want of robust 
and scathing indignation toward things wicked 
and mean. This kind of spurious charity has 
crept much into the church; it is so much easier 
for a man to pass these things by without notice 
than to battle with them ; it is so much easier for 
&@ man to put up with these things than to carry 
himself daily in such goodness and purity as to 
make it consistent for him to condemn what is bad 
in others. 

A man who does not know how to hate iniquity, 
whe does not know how to abhor evil, does not 
know how to love what is good When God speaks 
of evil things, he does not mince matters. When 
God speaks, he says, “I would thou wert cold or 
hot. So then, because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.” When God speaks, he tells a thing just 
as it is, and says just what he means. There is 
nothing more contemptible than these limpsy 
men, who are to te found nowhere; who are 
really neither on the side of the good or the bad, 
but on both sides; who are rather sorry when 
wrong is done, and rather glad when good is 
done. Give mea manor nomap. These neuter 
men, these moral units, are utterly and inevitably 
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distasteful, not alone to men, but especially to 
men who are like God, because they are distaste- 
ful to him also. 

Anlin this matter, I remark ouly once more, 
we are not to limit our detestation to thoge things 
which happen to come in conflict with our inter- 
ests. Where an evil is charging upon a thing of 
our own, we are liable to deception. If a man is 
indignant when his family is invaded, when his 
till is robbed, when his ship is appropriated, when 
his name is injured, when his station in society is 
taken away from him, or made uncomfortable, 
men say, “ Of course, that is rightenovgh.” But 
let a man take up the cause of those who hive 
none to defend them; let a mansay, ‘I am s‘rong, 
but these are weak, and I will take their part ;” 
let a man go out of the circle of his own interests, 
and look upon the ignorance of his fellow-men, 
and upon the wrong done to them by reason of 
their ignorance, and undertake to protect them 
from imposition; let a man whose warm heart 
beats with compassion, say, ‘* I will make myself 
the universal defender of those who are oppressed 
and down-trodden, for I am more indignant when 
I see wrong done to others, than when it is done 
to me;” let a man do and say these things, and 
the feeling which he professes to have is supposed 
to be merely speculative. 

It is generally supposed that there is no moral 
quality that rises to the dignity of being really 
heroic or magnanimous. The idea would be scvffed 
and derided by many sanctified sinners. But 
those who teach that there is no such thing as 
disinterested benevolence; that there is no such 
thing as a man’s disinterestedly becoming a cham- 
pion for the rights of other men, are infidel both 
to the letter and spirit of the Gospel. They 
carry the Bible just as beech-trees carry last 
year’s leaves through the winter, not being able 
to shake them off, though the leaves are dead all 
the time. 

If a man smites you, you can stand it; but let 
him smite your neighbor, and you are bound to 
flame like Mount Sinai. Get the thing out of the 
reach of self-interest, and then is the time for the 
exhibition of true manly virtue and Christian de- 
velopment. When you are borne on by a dislike 
of moral qualities, you will find yourself easily 
tempted to commute, and it will not be so easy, 
by-and-by, for you to hate the evil as to hate the 
doer of the evil. You must put a double, a triple 
guard upon yourself in this respect. The com- 
mand is to hate evil—the evil act, the moral 
quality of evil—and to love goodness ; and though 
you should, for the first moment. mingle the man 
with his deed, you should immediately fall back, 
remembering the declaration, “‘ Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” Confine your- 
selves, in your likes and dislikes, to that which is 
right and wrong, good and bad, virtuous and 
vicious. 





Don’r Geumsie.—He is a fool that grumbles 
at every mischance Put the best foot forward, 
is an old maxim. Don’t run about and tell ac- 
quaintances that you have been unfortunate. 
People do not like to have unfortunate people for 
acquaintances. Add to a vigorous determination 
a cheerful spirit; if reverses come, bear them 
like a philosopher, and get sid of them as you can. 
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BE A MAN. 


“Be a MAN,” by filling the place you are in. 
If you are a man, be a man, every whit a man. 
If you are not 2 man, glory in this; be a woman 
in the true sense of the word. If you area youth 
or child, do not disdain those productive, disci- 
plinary years. Are you poor or rich, humble or 
honored, citizen or magistrate, be your position 
what it may, if you can not improve it, show 
yourself a man in it. 

To the young I say, do not make haste to be- 
come men prematurely; but seek to become the 
best specimens of youth. Men’s garments do not 
become boys; youth is the stepping-stone to man- 
hood, the apprenticeship of life. 

God has adapted responsibilities to relations, 
and these to natures and spheres. Seek to show 
yourselves true to the nature and sphere you are 
in ; it is thus you will prove yourselves to be men 
in the best sense. Let us magnify the position 
we are appropriately in, and show ourselves to be 
the noblest specimen of what God made us to be. 

* Be a MAN,” by cultivating yourself. There 
is need of a soond body, invigorated by habits of 
virtue and healthful enterprise ; but there is more 
need of a noble mind, disciplined by culiure and 
subject to principle. Thisis essenti.1 <o the high- 
est state of manhood. Uncultivated mind, like 
unsublued soil or brute strength, fails of its 
highest productiveness. The whole mind and 
heart needs thus to be developed and disciplined. 
We can not show ourselves men in any true sense 
till we raise our standard of thinking, of acting, 
and purpose to the highest practicable point ; and 
to gain this high ground we mast make a cov- 
enant with labor, we must resist temptation, and 
put the heel upon the neck of inordinate appetite 
and indulgence. We must store the mind and 
taste with what is useful and wholesome; we must 
be able to go from cause to effect, and from effect 
back to cause, upon the strong chain of reasoning ; 
and we ought to know how to form those chains 
by close links of logic. We measure men, not by 
stature, nor station, nor by age, nor sex, nor cir- 
cumstances, but by cultivated powers, and the 
success with which they are able to bring those 
powers to bear upon the noblest interests of earth. 

* Be men” in honor and liberality. Always 
do your part, and more than yo _ part, if need 
be. Be noble, and generous, av ‘arge hearted ; 
I do not say you will be rich. here nor here- 
after ; that will depend upon the spirit and mo- 
tive in the case. But it is wise to be just, and 
magnanjmous, and benevolent always. Be not 
mean, but always men! Never let others pay 
your bills, either in the house of God or else- 
where. Don’t nod the deacon along when the 
contribution-box comes, nor cast thither a three” 
cent piece and a copper, one for conscience and 
the other for sound. This is small for the man, 
for the child even. 


“Be a MAN” in your dealings. Be honor- 
able, be honest with all. Some have no high- 
er standard of conduct than human statutes. 
They take advantage of another's ignorance; are 
ready to overreach in trade; are hard upon cred- 
itors; will sell injured articles for those which 
are perfect, and give you bad weight and measure 
in addition. Bs open, be honest, be upright. 
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Never stoop to what is treacherous or vile; it is 
infinitely bai policy. There is a law that pre- 
cedes all human enactments, to which all are 
amenable; leara this higher law, and be gov- 
erned by it in the dark as well as in the light, 
where no law reaches, as well as where govern- 
ment reigns 

‘Be a man” in meeting the responsibilities of 
life, not in words, but achievements ; notin prom- 
ises, but practices. Every man has responsibil- 
ities ; every citizen is a sovereign, and our sov- 
ereigns are all servants; and in this pregnant 
age, when mighty principles are being transferred 
to future generations, we need men, true men, 
well read, strong and stab!e, capable of compre- 
hending the age and its responsibilities ; not pre- 
tenders nor politicians, nor gentlemen, but men 
of the true stuff and stamina. I have done with 
words, platforms, resolutions. I want princi- 
ples, character, deeds, that will not lie or die, but 
that embody themselves in wise, prudent, ener- 
getic action. We want men whose zeal has wis- 
dom, who bow to no mandates but those of truth 
and principles; who can not be bought nor bribed 
with mountains of gold. When God gives us a 
reformation he gives us a Luther; a revolution, a 
Washington. It is men that the world wants. 
Therefore be a man. 





ROBERT BURNS. 





[concLuDED FROM THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. ] 

Tue organ of Imitation is large. I know not 
whether Burns indulged in mimicry ; but certainly 
he was prone to imitate the style of books that 
were familiar to him, and he readily caught the 
spirit of the old songs of Scotland. From this 
source came the dramatic power which character- 
izes some of his humorous productions, such as 
The Twa Dogs, The Holy Friar, The Jolly 
Beggars, and many of his songs. He had an ex- 
traordinary tact in assuming for a time the feel- 
ings of others—identifying himself with them— 
and giving expression to their feelings in forcible 
and striking language. On» great excellence of 
his songs consists in the admirable adaptation of 
the words to the tune. ‘‘ When his soul,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, “« was intent on suiting a favor- 
ite air to words humo: ous or tender, as the sub- 
ject demanded, no poet of our tongue ever dis- 
played higher skill in marrying melody to im- 
mortal verse.” For these talents, Imitation is 
believed to be indispensable. 

The intellect of Burns was one of unusual 
power. The anterior lobe of his brain projected 
in a striking degree, and the frontal sinus 
probably did not exceed the ordinary size. In- 
dividuality seems to have been the largest of the 
intellectual organs. From this, and Eventuality, 
which is very little inferior to it, originated the 
remarkable acuteness of his observation and the 
vividness of his descriptions. There is nothing 
general in the pictures which he draws; every 
object is given with a distinctness and detail which 
make us almost imagine that the scene itself is be- 
fure our eyes. Burns’ love of knowledge was 
very strong, and had the same origin. In youth, 
as his brother Gilbert relat s, he read such bovks 
as he could procure, “with an avidity and in- 
dustry scarccly to be equaled.” ‘No book,” it 
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is added, ‘* was so voluminous as to slacken his in- 
dustry, or so antiquated as to damp his re- 
searches.” His penetration into the feelings and 
motives of others arose from Individuality and 
Secretiveness, joined to the strength of his own 
faculties in general. The first gave readiness in 
noticing and remembering facts; the second en- 
abled him to dive beneath appearances ; and the 
third furnished the consciousness, and hence the 
full comprehension of every faculty which actu- 
ates mankind. 

He was fond of traveling, and of visiting 
scenes renowned in history and song. ‘I have 
no dearer aim,” he tells Mrs. Dunlop, “ than to 
have it in my power, unplagued with the routine 
of business, for which Heaven knows I am unfit 
enough, to make leisurely pilgrimages through 
Caledonia ; to sit onthe fields of her battles; to 
wander on the romantic banks of her rivers; and 
to muse by the stately towers or venerable ruins» 
once the honored abodes of her heroes.” This 
wish he afterward in some measure accomplished. 
Its principal source was his powerful Locality. By 
means of the same faculty he ‘“ made a good 
progress” at school in mensuration, surveying, 
and dialing. 

The organ of Tune is full; but of his musical 
capacity I find it difficult to judge. Though his 
teacher mentions that in childhood be could hardly 
distinguish one psalm-tune from another, it is evi- 
dent that afterward he was fully alive to the 
beauty of the sacred music of Scotland : 

“Perhaps Dun i-e’s wild warbling measures rise ; 

Or plaintive Martyr«, worthy of the name : 

Or noble £’gin beets the heavenward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s boly lays: 
Compared with these Itatian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ers no heart-felt raptures raise ; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise.” 
Though Burns had no tast for the mere techni- 
calities of music, he was fond of airs simple and 
expressive. ‘‘ My pretensions to musical taste,” 
he writes to Mr. Thomson, “‘ are merely a few of 
nature’s instincts, untaught and untutored by art. 
For this reason many musical compositions, par- 
ticularly where much of the merit lies in counter- 
point, however they may transport and ravish the 
ears of your connoisseurs, affect my simple lug no 
otherwise than merely as melodious din. On the 
other hand, by way of amends, I am delighted 
with many little melodies which the learned 
musician despises as silly and insipid.” I shall 
not pretend to say whether the taste of Burns or 
that of the connoisseurs was the better. The de- 
velopment of the organ of Tune, though not great, 
was, I think, sufficient to have enabled him to dis- 
play, after due cultivation, a fair amount of musi- 
caltalent. Such cultivation, however, it certainly 
never received.* 

Respecting Comparison and Causality I fhave 
nothing to remark, except that they are indis- 
pensable ingredients in a character so sagacious 
as that of Burns. There is something ludicrous 
in the surprise of Dugald Stewart, at the distinct 
conception which Burns formed of the general 
principles of association, from a perusal of Alison’s 
work on Taste. The poet’s letter to Mr. Alison 
on this subject deserves to be quoted. “I own, 
sir, that, at first glance, several of your propo- 





* See Chambers’ Life of Buras, 1st ed., vol. i., p. 66. 
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sitions startled me as paradoxical. 
martial clangor of a trumpet had something in it 
vastly more grand, heroic, and sublime than the 
twingle-twangle of a Jew's harp; that the delicate 
flexure of a rose twig, when the half-blown flower 
is heavy with the tears of the dawn, w:s in- 
finitely more beautiful and elegant than the up- 
right stub of a burdock, and that from something 
innate and independent of all association of ideas ; 
these I had set down as irrefragable orthodox 
truths, until perusing your book shook my faith.” 
Allan Cunningham doubts if Burns’ faith was 
really shaken. To me it seems evident, from the 
very nature of the objects contrasted—the trum- 
pet and Jew’s harp, the rose and bare stub of a 
burdock—that he was merely complimenting the 
philosopher, and continued to hold as firmly as 
ever his former and rational conviction. 

Burns bad much logical power ; but it is hardly 
necessary to say that, as a reasoner, he had little 
opportuuity of making any notable display. 

I have thus endeavored to give an impartial ac- 
count of the character of Burns, and to trace its 
various features to their origin in his brain. 
Although the subject is by no means free from 
difficulty, and its treatment in this essay is imper- 
fect, I venture to hope that the candid reader will 
allow that the skull of Burns goes a far way to 
confirm the truth of Phrenology. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE SKULL OF BURNS. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 

[The Tables of Measurements, etc., which belong to this 
paper, will be found in a former nomber; to avuid un- 
necessary repetition they are omitted here.] 

The cast of a skull does not show the tempera- 
ment of the individual, but the portraits of 
Burns indicate the bilious and nervous tempera- 
ments, the sources of strength, activity, and sus- 
ceptibility ; and the descriptions given, by his 
cotemporaries, of his beaming and energetic eye, 
and the rapidity and impetuosity of his mani- 
festations, establish the inference that his brain 
was active and susceptible. 

Size iu the brain, other conditions being equai, 
is the measure of mental power. The skull of 
Burns indicates a large brain. The length is 
eight, and the greatest breadth nearly six inches. 
The circumference is twenty-two and a quarter 
inches. These measurements exceed the average 
of Scotch living heads, including the integu- 
ments, for which four eighths of an inch may be 
allowed. 

The brain of Burns, therefore, possessed the two 
elements of power and activit ’. 

The portions of the brain which manifest the 
animal propensities are uncommonly large; indi- 
cating strong passions, and great energy in action 
under their influence. Tie group of organs 
manifesting the dom: stic affections (Amativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness, and Adh: siveness) is large ; 
Philoprogenitiveness uncommonly so for a male 
head. 

The organs of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are large, bespeaking great heat of temper, 
impatience, and liability to irritation. 

Secretiveness and Cautiousvess are both large, 
and would confer considerable power of restraint, 
where he felt restraint to be necessary. 

Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Ap- 
probation are also in ample endowment, although 
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the first is less than the other two; these feelings 
give the love of property, a high considerativn of 
self, and desire of the esteem of others. The first 
quality will not be so readily conceded to Burns 
as the second and third, which, indeed, were much 
stronger; but the phrenologist records what is 
presented by nature, in full confidence that the 
manifestations, when the character is correctly 
understood, will be found to correspond with the 
development, and he states that the brain indi- 
cates considerable love of property. 

The organs of the moral sentiments are also 
largely developed. Ideality, Wonder, Imitation, 
and Benevolence are the largest in size. Vener- 
ation also is large. Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
and Hope are full, 

The Knowing organs, or those of perceptive in- 
tellect, are large; and the organs of Reflection 
are also considerable, but less than the former. 
C.usality is larger than Comparison, and Wit is 
less than either. 

The skull indicates the combination of strong 
animal passions, with equally powerful moral 
emotions, If the natural morality had been less, 
the endowment of the propensities is sufficieut to 
have constituted a character of the most des- 
perate description. The combination, as it exists, 
bespeaks a mind extremely subject to contending 
emotions—capable of great good or great evil— 
and encompassed with vast difficulties in preserv- 
ing a steady, even, onward course of practical 
morality. 

In the combination of very large Philopro- 
genitiveness and Avlhesiveness, with very large 
Benevolence and large Ideality, we find the ele- 
ments of that exquisite tenderness and refine- 
ment which Burns so frequently manifested even 
when at the worst stage of his career. In the 
combinatiun of great Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, and Self-Esteem we find the fundamental 
qualities which inspired ‘* Scots wha hae wi’ Wal 
lace bled,” and similar productions. 


The combination of large Secretiveness, Imita- 
tion, and the Perceptive organs gives the elements 
of his dramatic talent and humor. The skull in- 
dicates a decided talent fur Humor, but less for 
Wit. The public are apt to confound the talents 
for Wit and Humor. The metaphysic ans, how- 
ever, have distinguished them, and in the phreno- 
logical works their different elements are pointed 
out. Burns possessed the talent for satire; De- 
structiveness, added to the combination which 
gives Humor, produces it. 

An unskillfal observer, looking at the forehead, 
might suppose it to be moderate in size: but when 
the dimensions of the anterior lobe, in both length 
and breadth, are attended to, the Intellectual 
organs will be recognized to have been large. The 
anterior lobe projects so much, that it gives the 
appearance of narrowness to the forehead, which 
is not real. This is the cause, also, why Benevo- 
lence appears to lie farther back than usual. An 
anterior lobe of this magnitude indicates great 
Intellectual ‘power. The combination of large 
Perceptive and Reflective organs (Causality pre- 
dominant), with large Coucentrativeness and large 
organs of the feelings, gives that sagacity and 
vigorous common sense for which Burns was 
distinguished. 

The skull rises high above Causality, and 





spreads wide in the region of Ideality; the 
strength of his moral feelings lay in that region. 

The combination of large organs of the Animal 
Propensities, with large Cautiousness, and only 
full Hope, together with the unfavorable circum- 
stances in which be was placed, accounts for the 
melancholy and internal unh»ppiness with which 
Burns was so frequently afficted. This meon- 
choly was rendered still deeper by bad health. 

The combination of Acquisitiveness, Cautious- 
ness, Love of Approbation, and Conscientiou-ness 
is the source of keen feelings in regard to pecu- 
niary independence. The great power of his 
Animal Propensities would give him strong temp- 
tations to waste;, but the combination just men- 
tioned would impose a powerful restraint. The 
head indicates the elements of an economical 
character, and it is known that he died free from 
debt, notwithstanding the smallness of his salary. 

No phrenologist can look upou this head, and 
consider the circumstances in which Burns was 
placed, without vivid feelings of regret. Burns 
must have walked the earth with a conscientious- 
ness of great superiority over his asso -iates in the 
station in which he was placed ; of powers calcu- 
latcd for a far higher sphere than that which he 
was able to reach, and of passions which he could 
with difficulty restrain, and wrich it was fatal to 
indulge. If he had been placed from infancy in 
the higher ranks of life, liberally educated, and 
employed in pursuits corresponding to his powers, 
the inferior portion of his nature would have lost 
part of its energy, while his better qualities 
would have assumed a decided and permanent 
superiority. 

The phrenologists, and the world at large. ought 
to feel themselves greatly indebted to the surviv- 
ing relatives and executors of the poet and his 
wife, for procuring the cast which has formed the 
subject of these observations. 





JOHN W. BULKLEY. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Joun W. Bux ey, the active and influential 
Superintendent of Schools for the city of Brook- 
lyn. holds an enviable rank among the prominent 
educators of our country, and is now about fifty 
years of age. He is a native of Fairfield, Conn., 
and obtained his earlier education in a New Eng- 
land public school. Thrown upon his own re- 
sources at an early age, his attention was first di- 
rected to a mechanical pursuit. This, however, 
he soon abandoned. Having a strong love for 
books, and being of a serious turn of mind, he 
resolved upon a course of study for the ministry. 
He was doomed, however, from ill health, to dis- 
appointment, and by the advice of his friends and 
physician, he gave up the idea of pursuing a pro- 
fessional course, and accepte | a situation as teacher 
in his native town, where it soon became apparent 
that he was eminently fitted for the duties of this 
noble and arduous profession. He addressed him- 
self earnestly to an examination of the various 
systems of instruction, opened a correspondence 
with some of the most dis'inguished educators of 
the country, and began the collection of a teach- 
ers’ library. He soon attained, by his untiring 
zeal and intelligent action, a place in the front 
rank of his profession. 
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After about eight years of labor in his native 
town, he received a pressing invitation to remove 
to Troy, N. Y. - This he accepted. Here he 
opened a private seminary, and met with decided 
success. While in Troy he received an appoint- 
ment as principal of a public school in Albany. 
In this new sphere he found ample scope for all 
hisenergies. After spending some twelve or four- 
teen years in Albany, he received the appoint- 
ment of principal of a large public school, now 
known as No. 19. in Brooklyn, E. D. Before re- 
ceiving this appointment. he had been tendered 
and earnestly requested to accept the charge of 
one of the most flourishing academies in the State. 
This was most complimentary to him, as it was 
tendered by strangers, without the previous 
knowledge of himself or his friends, the offer be- 
ing based entirely upon his general reputation. 

His success as a teacher cffiminated in the or- 
ganization of the noble school standing on the 
corner of South Second and Tenth streets, Brook- 
lyn, E. D., where he remained nearly five years, 
achieving a noble success and winning golden 
opinions on every hand. While connected with 
No. 19, he was instrumental in organizing a Sat- 
urday Normal School for Williamsburgh, of which 
he was appointed principal, a position he held un- 
til the school was removed to Brooklyn, ard there 
merged in one general school for the consolidated 
city. Of this new school he was unanimously ap- 
pointed the head. 

On the consolidation of Williamsburgh, Brook- 
lyn, and Bushwick, Mr. Bulkley was chosen City 
Superintendent of Schools. this place he has 
now held about five years, and has been twice re- 
elected with great unanimity to the same important 
and responsible trust by the Board of Education. 

While residing in Connecticut, Mr. Bulkley 
commenced: the work of reform in the schools of 
that State, and was successful in exciting a new 
interest there. On his removal to the State of 
New York, with a few friends of kindred spirit, 
he entered on the work of educational reform. 
An agent was employed and paid by these gentle- 
men to go out and lecture on the subject, and thus, 
if possible, awaken the attention of the people 
and prepare the way for an educational conven- 
tion. This was accomplished. A convention was 
held in Utica in May, 1837, composed of delegates 
from every part of the State. The late Hon. Ja- 
bez D. Hammond was chosen President. At this 
meeting, Mr. Bulkley delivered an able address. 

Here a State Association was formed, and he 
was chosen Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. This movement was auspicious; a correspon- 
dence was opened with leading men throughout 
the State; county and town associations were 
formed and public attention aroused. In 1845, 
while resident in Albany, the question of a State 
Teachers’ Association was discussed by the teach- 
ers of Albany and Troy. Mr. Bulkley was ap- 
pointed Chairman of a Committee of Correspon- 
dence, to call a State Convention for considering 
the subject. This body met at Syracuse, and was 
largely attended by teachers of all grades from 
every part of the State. Of this Convention Mr. 
Bulkley was chosen President, and the manner in 
which he acquitted himself in this responsible sta- 
tion was a subject of general admiration. 

A State Teachers’ Association was decided on 
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by the Convention, and he was chosen President 
of the first State Teachers’ Association ever or- 
ganized in this country. Thus, by his far-seeing 
and intelligent policy, New York was made to take 
the lead, chiefly under his direction, in the devel- 
opment of these important organizations. 

This associa ion gave birth to the first Teachers’ 
journal in the United States, Of the New York 
Teacher, Mr. Bulkley has becn one of the editors 
from the commencement, and for some years 
Chairman of the Board of Editors. When the 
Free Schvol question came up in 1849, he stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the friends of that 
movement, and did good service in the cause, In 
view of his character as an educator, his success 
as a teacher, and his earnest devotion to the com- 
mon cause of educational reform, Hamilton Col- 
lege conferred on him the honorary degree of 
A.M.—a well-deserved tribute At the close of 
his labors in Albany, a public dinner was given 
in his honor, at which the Mayor of the city pre- 
sided, and which was attended by many of the 
leading educators, professional men, and citizens. 

As we have already remarked, Mr. Bulkley is 
a self made man. As a teacher. he is energetic 
and devoted; as a school officer, he is faithful, 
courteous, and popular with the Board and the 
schools. He is a close observer of men and things, 
warm hearted, confiding, and benevolent; as a 
husband and father, affectionate and kind; as a 
professor of religion and an officer of the church, 
he walks worthy of his high vocation. Who does 
not honor and respect the man of talents and 
character who devotes the flower of his youth and 
the strength of his manhood to a calling, however 
humble, in which he may do the most good to his 
race? Such a man leaves an impression on the 
age in which he lives; he takes his stand among 
the benefactors of his kind; he magnifies his 
office, and makes it honorable.” 

Mr. Bulkley has made four able annual re- 
ports, from the concluding pages of the third of 
which we make the following extracts, which give 
a good idea of his style and habits of thought : 

«- Every intelligent and impartial American citi- 
zen, who is acquainted with the character of our 
institutions and the principles of our government, 
must acknowledge, that at the very foundations 
of the whole superstructure are the Public Schools 
of the country; and that no substitute has been 
or can be devised, adapted to the wants of society, 
which can perform their mission. 

“The private school was not intended for the 
masses; it is not equal to their wants, and never 
can be. In its nature it is exclusive, undemocratic 
in character, and not in sympathy with the wants 
of the people, as a whole, in the education of their 
children. It was not-instituted for the poor, but 
for those who could pay for private instruction. 
Here, then, we do not find the provision needed 
for our wants. Another class of schools has 
arisen and found friends, who, for various rea- 
sons, have given them their sympathy and sup- 
port. But sectarian schools, even if they were 
well maintained by all of the various Christian 
denom nations of the cuuntry, would leave a large 
majority without the necessary provisions of an 
education. Schools of this character, however 
excellent in many particulars, can not but be 
parrow and illiberal in their policy, and wanting 
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in many important particulars, as schools for the 
country., 

* Again,if we examine that large class of insti- 
tutions known as Charity Schools, or Voluntary 
Associations, we shall find that they can not sup- 
ply the wants of general public education. They 
may afford provision for certain classes, which 
m'ght otherwise grow up in ignorance, they may 
supply the elements of an education to those who 
are friendless and homeless, and thus sav them 
from idle and v:cious habits. and prepare them for 
respectable homes aud general education; still, 
they can supply the wants of only a few, and of 
particular classes. But if their provisions were 
ample for the wants of the masses, still they 
would fail to accomplish the great work of general 
public education. 

‘* The independent American citizen would scorn 
to receive an education for his children? at the 
hands of public or private charity. He claims an 
education for h’s children as his right, secured to 
him by the laws of the land. It is our du'y, as 
well as sound poliey, to make our schools, not 
simply equal to private seminaries, but superior 
to them. They must be comprehensive, thorough, 
and practical in their course of instruction, adapt- 
ed to the development of the physical. intellectual, 
and moral character of the young. and equal to the 
work of preparing our youth to enter intelligently 
upon the duties of life, in any sphere of action. 

“This kind of education is demanded by the 
character of our institutions and the spirit of the 
age. It will contribute to the prosperity and per- 
manency of our Government, more than standing 
armies and powerful navies, the indispensable 
auxiliaries in upholding the monarchical guvern- 
ments of the Old World. 

Mr. Bulkley was elected President of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association for 1860, at its late 
meeting at the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[The following character was dictated to our reporter 
from the head without any knowledge of the name or 
pursuit of the subject.—Eps. Puren, JourNnat.] 

Your head is too large for your body, and 
having a strong tendency to think and to live 
through the mind, your brain taxes the body too 
severely. If your pursuit requires you to labor 
with the mind intensely, you are obliged to lay 
by, hold up, and let the physical reservoir fill up 
occasionally ; still, you have the elastic, wiry, and 
enduring element, so that you stani hardships 
well, provided you take only as much as you can 
carry at once; but you are continually liable to 
overdo; you take on more care and responsibility 
thanfyou can well endure. 

From childhood you have been remarkable for 
your energy of thought, for your disposition to 
reason, to gather knowledge and use it. You 
have had a tendency, also, to take responsibil- 
ities, to be where the work was the hardest and 
the most difficult. If you are connected with 
mercantile business, nearly every one in the store 
comes to you for information about what to do, 
what has been done, and how to accomplish what 
has to be done, and wherever you are you not 
ouly feel like taking responsibility, but every body 
feels like throwing it upon you. 

Your mind is remarkably industrious ; you find 
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it very difficult to shut up your mind as you would 
a store and retire to rest and to recreation. You 
are apt to carry your cares, and your business, and 
your unsolved problems to your table and to your 
field of recreation, and into the social circle; and 


| go; and if you can unharness yourself from the 
| business of life long enough, you can go into the 


you sometimes seem absent-minded because you | 


are thus laboring. You should learn to unbend 
your mind as much as you‘can, and take your 
regular hours for occupation, and also your reg- 
ular seasons for recreation, rest, and sleep. 

You have a great deal of character; your af- 
fections are remarkably strong; you love woman 
almost to idolatry ; you have always been a favor- 
ite among your female friends, and been able to 
make friends among woman. You can get her 
sympathies, and she will coalesce with you in 
whatever is desirable to be accomplished. If you 
were a teacher, you could successfully take charge 
of a female seminary, or female normal school. 
As a preacher, you could get all the female co- 


workers in whatever case of benevolence was to | 


be carried out. Woman confides in you; you un- 
derstand her character, and you know how to af- 
fect her mind favorably for her improvement, her 
education, and her happiness. I should suppose 
you were, brought up where there was a family of 
daughters. 

You resemble your mother in ‘many respects, 
and have alwaye been a favorite with her. You 
love children, and know how to address them, and 
control their ‘minds,‘and excite their ambition 
and settle their differences. 


social circle and make as many friends as any- 
body. 

You are an ambitious man; are fond of gaining 
favor and being regarded as honorable and manly 
by everybody. Ifa man hates you, you feel that 


| you must be in some way to blame. You are not 


a proud man; if you had a lit le more Self-Es- 


| teem it would not mar your character at all. 


} 





| 


You love home, and you are also strong in your | 


You are a cautious, prudent, sagacious, careful 
man; are watchful and circumspect ; you look for 
breakers before they are heard or seen, and ex- 
pect evil and provide against it; yet you do not 
despond. 

Your Hope keeps you above difficulty, and en- 
ables you to expect good in the future. 

The longer you live the more intimate you are 
becoming with the consideration of natural law, 
and are trying to live in harmony with it, and 
you feel that ycu are not in the way of Provi- 
dence when you neglect it. Youhave a high sense 
of justice. You aim to do right ; can not endure 
treachery, dishonesty, or double-dealing in any 
form. You are frank and open in your inter- 
course with the world ; just in your motives, and 
anxious to be approved. You value yourself suf- 
ficiently to refrain from what is degrading, even 
though the world should never know it. 

You have energy and courage; are rather 
quick to resent insult and injury. Sometimes 
your temper is a little too hasty, but you have 
learned to control it, and can always do so if you 


general friendship ; you find society wherever you | cam have a moment to think. Your Veneration 
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is not a leading trait; you find your way to the 
Deity through your Benevolence; you recognize 
Him as a kind and merciful heavenly Father, not 
as a censorious judge. You love more than 
you reverence the Deity. You have unusually 
strong Benevolence, and are never happy unless 
you are doing good to your family and to the 
community. It would be a better field of action 
for you to be engaged in works of beneficence and 
improvement to mankind, in working on the mind 
and the morals of people as a teacher, as a phys- 
ician, or among the poor as a writer, where by 
uttering the word once, it would be read a million 
times. 

Your Language is large enough io give you 
freedom of speech ; while your power as a think- 
er consists more in your capacity to master and 
arrange thought. From the ears forward, your 
head is very long, and your forehead is not nar- 
row ; the length of Mer gives very intense intel- 
lectual strength, and not only have you scope and 
compass and strength of thought, but you have 
the power of analysis and criticism to a very high 
degree, and the faculties which gather informa- 
tion, and make youascholar and successful teach- 
er and writer. 

If you had devoted your time and talcnts to 
mechanism, you would have made a good inven- 
tor, and would have lived one hundred years in 
advance of your day in the development of devi- 
ces for labor-saving and for multiplying the com- 
forts of the race. 

You enjoy poetry, beauty, and perfection; are 
not an imitator; find it difficult to keep in the 
traces of custom; sometimes it is with an effort 
that you manage your dress and your equipage 
so as not to appear odd. You appreciate wit 
highly, and as a speaker or writer you would 
give those peculiar flashes of wit and repartee 
which would be quoted and remembered. You 
are not low, vulgar, or funny, but your wit is of 
an elevated and refined style, and there is quite 
as much of philosophy as frolic init. You can 
let yourself down to the capacity of children and 
youth ; and if you were to engage in political life, 
four fifths of the men who would vote for you 
would be young—those whom you had known as 
children and youth, and who, as such, had learn- 
ed to respect and love you. 

You have an excellent memory of places and 
forms, of magnitudes, figures, words, and techni- 
cal names. As a linguist, you would be skilled 
in etymology, in tracing the relations of words, 
and the philosophy of language. You reason 
by analogy, and illustrate a subject with force 
and clearness by figures of speech and interest- 
ing forms of illustration. 

You are naturally temperate. You care but 
little about property, and ought to be so situated 
as never to be under the necessity of thinking and 
caring about dollars. If you were to devote your 
intellectual energy to business, you would suc- 
ceed in it; but itis not your true place. You 
should be a lawyer, an editor, a teacher, or in 
some capacity where mind is a field of action in 
yourself, and through you upon others. 

Your temperament has much to do with the 
manifestations of your mind; it gives to it 
promptness, clearness, and force. You do not, in 
the action of your mind, come down like a torna- 
do, full of emotion. Your feelings generally act 
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upon your intellect according to fixed laws and 
principles, and you have more uniformity and 
consistency and persistency of mental action, than 
you have of that fanatical zeal which sometimes 
carries the mind beyond its moorings and unset- 
tles it. You always have command of your pow- 
ers, and for a man of high excitability, you are 
remarkably steady and cool in the action of your 
thoughts. Your zeal rarely becomes your master, 
but you are not a tame, quiet, easy-working man ; 
you are more like lightning in harness than you 
are like a prairie on fire. 





OSSIAN E. DODGE. 
PHRENOLUGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You are peculiarly organized ; few persons pos- 
sess so excellent a tone of organization, and fewer 
still have so full a command of their powers of 
body and mind. Every element of your nature 
appears to be active, and your mind is very 
transparent in various directions. The smaller 
organs have a more distinct influence, when cir- 
cumstances favor their action, than in those whose 
organization is less exquisite so that for the time 
being they might appear quite large, when in 
fact they are only active. 

You have every indication of the effects of tem- 
perate habits; are not diseased or impure in the 
quality of your blood or tone of your mind. You 
are under the influence of the superior faculties, 
the base of the brain or the animal impulses being 
only servants to gratify the higher powers of 
your nature. Your pleasures are rather mental 
than physical. You are distinguished for the fol- 
lowing qualities of mind: Yuu possess social dis- 
positions in a prominent degree; are affectionate, 
warm hearted, very strongly attached to wife, 
very fond of children, and you never forget your 
friends ; are much attached to place ; are connu- 
bial in your love, yet in one sense you love every- 
body ; for your friendships are very universal ; 
still, they are decidedly domestic, and under 
their influence you are liable to sacrifice too much 
for the sake of friends. As an enemy, you do not 
easily forget insults or forgive unless penitence be 
mnifested and pardon asked ; still, you will let 
your enemies alone, if they will. Y.ur Benevo- 
lence is manifested by relieving suffering, and la- 
boring fur universal liberty. 

Your Firmness is very strong, but you are 
more particularly firm in maintaining your prin- 
ciples, and are uvyielding in debate, or where 
there is opposition. You have a tenacious will, 
and adhere rigidly to principles ; you cling to ex- 
istence with great tenacity ; you show your firm- 
ness in subjects of a moral nature more than any- 
where else. 

You venerate ge..ius, talent, and a Supreme 
power, but not rank, caste in society, or great 
names and titles. 

Your artistic talent is great, and manifests it- 
self in your powers to design, draw, and invent ; 
can in fact make almost anything; cam carry a 
steady hand, and understand the laws of gravity 
well, and would excel both as a mechanic and 
artist. 

You have a passionate fondness for music, and, 
with your very large Mirthfulness and Imitation, 
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and fervid imagination, you are very fond of the 
comical, dramatical, and sentimental, and would 
excel in either department. You cau copy or 
mimic anything. 

You have a good memory of wit, poetry, scen- 
ery, of what you read, or the manuer in which 
things are done. 

You keep your own affairs to yourself; are 
rather secretive, and are cordial and confiding 
only among friends, but are agreeable in your 
manners to all except your enemies. 

Your Cautiousness is large, and has a moral. re- 
straining influence, and leads you to look ahead 
and be careful in business, but it is not sufficient- 
ly strong to control you when you are opposed and 
excited. 

Your sense of moral obligation is strong and 
active. You are susceptible to high hopes and 
anticipations, but are lable to sudden changes 
and desponding feelings which you usually man- 
age to keep to yourself through the influence of 
your Secretiveness. . 

You show your Combativeness in discussions on 
moral and intellectual subjects, and are liable to 
make rather too much out of the opposition that 
presents itself in this direction. Io times of ex 





citement you exhibit a very active and strong man- 
ifestation of language, and can generally tell what 
you know to good advantage, and in such a way 
as to lead persons to think you know more than 
you do. 

You have an ample amount of patience in the 
pursuit of any intellectual subject, also in a me- 
chanical point of view, or in following up any 
new truth that is interesting to you, but you have 
none with those who are untrained, stupid, and 
careless, 

You have no lack of physical courage, but need 
more muscular power to direct your courage in 
that channel, hence your courage is manifested 
morally, and you would never be driven from 
your purpose. or plans. 

Your religious feelings lead you to interpret 
the Bible on a liberal scale, and give you a very 
strong desire to encourage all classes of reforms. 
You have scarcely any of the old-fogy disposition 
in your nature; your political views are of a sim- 
ilar nature, giving a broad, equal-rights tendency. 

You have not much arithmetical and mathe- 
matical talent, and dislike to go into a detail of 


| figures, yet you are remarkable for your order, 
| system, and arrangement, and are exceedingly 
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annoyed at any disarrangement or want of rys- 
tem in business transactions, and would incline to 
get up in the night to put anything in order which 
had been neglected. 

You are decidedly romantic in your feelings 
and pleasures and extravagam in your imagina- 
tion, and this quality of mind, joined to your wit, 
brilliancy, originality, and clearness of mind, give 
you great control over an audience and enable 
you to mugnetize the people and produce a spe!l 
on their minds which briogs them under your in- 
fluence for the time being. You are remarkable 
for acting on the spur of the moment, and saying 
and doing that which the occasion requires; are 
disposed to give a required reason for everything, 
and to strike out and direct all your own affairs 
and act aod think for yourself. 

You have very great regard for your parents, 
and your entire character has been much affected 
by their influence, especially by that of your 
mother. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Osstan E. Dopce was born in the village of 
Cayuga, Cayuga County, N. Y., on the 22d day of 
Oc ober, 1820. His father enjoyed a national rep- 
utation as a mathematician—was for a number of 
years eng»ged as United States surveyor, and was 
at one time employed by the British government to 
survey disputed claims in Canada He was a man 
of large frame-a giant in strength. and famed 
for his muscular ability and indomitable energy. 

Mrs. D. was a lady of mild, amiable disposition, 
sanguine nervous temperament, small in stature, 
and exceedingly musical and poetic in her nature. 
Both the mathematical and poetic tastes of the pa 
rents were gratified by giving to their youngest 
son the name of Ossian Euclid. At the early age 
of five years the boy began to display those pecu- 
liar imitative and ventriloquial powers for which 
he in after years became so famous. 

Great pains were taken by the parents to dis- 
courage and eradicate all taste and inclination for 
these peculiarities, but it was of no avail, The 
boy’s inordinate love for fun was the almost daily 
cause of doors being opened to greet imaginary 
people calling for help or information; and the 
turning over of pails, tubs, baskets, bundles, and 
boxes to release cats, dogs, turkeys, pigs, lambs, 
ducks, chickens, and children from pain and con- 
finement. 

To prevent the boy from practicing and culti- 
vating these imitative powers, the parents tried 
coaxing, scolding, bribin-, and corporeal punish- 
ment ; and as a last resort apprenticed him, at the 
early age of thirteen, to a firm of cabinet-makers, 
with w.om he was legally bound to remain until 
he became of age. 

Knowing the highly excitable temperament of 
the boy, and being exceedingly solicitous for his 
welfare. the loving mother obtained a promise—on 
his leaving home —that he would ever abstain from 
the use of all intoxicating drinks. That promise 
has never been broken, 

At the cabinet business his mechanical ability 
so rapidly matured and developed itself, that at 
the end of fourteen months he was presented with 
a fine set of tools. and employed upon the best and 
costliest of work. In a few months, however, by 
the death of one of the firm, and a separation of 
the two remaining members, the boy followed the 
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fortunes of the youngest member, and within an- 
other year became famous as an ornamental 
painter, bronzer, gilder. and designer and manu- 
facturer of perspective landscape window-curtains. 

At about this time he accidentally became ac- 
quainted with a traveling teacher of making wax 
flowers; and after seeing a few flowers manufac- 
tured, and obtaining s\ight information relative to 
the preparation of the wax, he locked himself in 
his room, and after ten hours’ devoted study and 
numerous experiments, he reduced the whole 
thing—from the preparation of the wax to the 
grouping of the flowers—to a perfect science; and 
at the expiration of the week exhibited what was 
universally acknowledged to be the finest bou- 
quet of wax flowers ever seen in the town. 

His musical, poetical, and imitative faculties, 
meanwhile, instead of being allowed to remain dor- 
mant, were kept in active exercise ; and often after 
attending a concert or exhibition he would, at its 
close, amuse his companions by extemporizing a 
poetical description of the entertainment, and giv- 
ing imitations of the principal performers. 

A difficulty having arisen at about this period 
between himself and his employer, he purchased 
his time, and commenced traveling and teaching 
in female seminaries the art of making wax fruit 
and flowers. 

Accepting an invitation to sing a humorous song 
of his own composition at the commencement «xer- 
cises of one of these institutions, he was equally 
surprised and pleased at being called out for the 
third time by the hearty approbation of an enthu- 
sia tic audience. 

This was no doubt the turning: point in the boy’s 
life! He resolved at once to become a public 
singer of humorous songs. His friends used all 
their influence to induce him to abstain from so 
precarious a profession —asserting that the life of 
a public singer was at best but one of questiona- 
ble profit and fame; while a siuger cf genteel, 
witty, moral comic songs was an individual only 
to be read of. 

The boy’s ambition and combative powers were 
aroused, and he exclaimed to his relatives, with 
much spirit : 

*[ will write my own songs, and the public 
shall learn that a comic song is not necessarily a 
vulgar one; and that wit which had no fellowship 
with profanity or coarseness would be keenly rel- 
ished by the best and most refined portions of 
society!” 

He at once turned his attention to the study of 
music in all its branches—melody, harmony, 
thorough. bass and composition ; and so assiduously 
did he devote himself to his studies, that he soon 
became as famous for his musical abilities and 
compositions as for his imitative powers and his 
love for fun. 

During these studies he managed @]l of his finan- 
cial business, and gave six concert h week to 
crowded houses of lovers of his new school of hu- 
morous songs of a moral character, which he had 
the honor and pleasure of introducing. 

So successful was he in this now field that he 
was «ratuitously presented with the use of many 
of the best churches in New England; and was 
pronounced by editors of the leading relig'ous, lit- 
erary. reform, and political papers to be the only 
writer and singer of gentee/ comic songs living. 


—— 
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During the summer of 1844 he was much in the 
company of Henry Clay, Millard Fillmore, and 
William H. Seward. in the great struggle—of that 
year—of the Whig party; and in the month of 
October a party and public supper were given him 
by Mr. Clay, at Ashlan!, Ky. On the company 
being seated at the table, Mr Ciay poured out two 
glasses of wine, and passing one of them to Mr. 
Dodge, remarked in tones sufficiently loud for all 
to hear— 

“Mr. Dodge, let us pledge ourselves in a glass 
of old wine !” 

Without touching the glass, Mr. Dodge replied— 

« Excuse me, Mr. Clay; I am a strict tefo‘a/ler, 
and with your permission I will pledge you in 
what is far more emblematical of the purity of 
true friendship— a glass of pure water !” 

Mr Clay slowly replaced the elass of wine upon 
the table, scanned with his eagle eyes the features 
of his guest and discovering no expression but 
that of unbounded respect, reached across the 
corner of the table, grasped the hand of his hon- 
est friend, and exclaimed— 

**Mr. Dodge. I honor your courage and respect 
your principles”—and then laughingly added— 
‘** but I can’t say that I admire your taste!” 

Mr. Dodge, with his usual promptness of retort, 
replied —** But is it not the doctrine that our ora- 
tors are daily teaching us, Mr. Clay, to throw 
aside taste for principle!” 

Amid the shouts of laughter that followed, Mr. 
Clay exclaimed —** Handsomely turned! Charles, 
remove the wine from the table.” 

And the wine was removed; illustrating the 
power of even one man when devotedly laboring in 
the cause of moral reform. 

In 1849 Mr. Dodge became the proprietor of the 
Boston Weekly Museum, a literary paper of large 
circulation and influence, and he soon acquired an 
extensive reputation as the author of letters by 
** Quails, the Flying Correspondent.” 

On the 25th of September, 1850, he purchased 
at auction the choice of seat at Jenny Lind’s first 
concert in the city of Boston. for which he paid 
the sum of $628; being $3 00 for the origina) 
price of the ticket, and $625 premium for the 
choice of seat. 

Mr. Dodge attended this auction with the inten- 
tion of paying $2,000 for the choice of seat, if it 
could not be purchased for a less sum—knowing 
the great advantage that a reputation of this kind 
would prove to a man in the concert business. 
That this estimate was financially a truthful one, 
was proven in less than a year, for so extensive an 
advertisement did it give Mr. Dodge, that during 
the following nine months he traveled through 
the various States of New England—accompany- 
ing himself on the guitar, and netted by his con- 
certs alone the snug little sum of $11,000—he 
often being obliged to give two cuncerts during 
the evening in the same hall—to accommodate the 
thousands who flocked to hear the “ Boston Vo- 
calist.” 

In 1851 he recaived an appointment, through 
Amasa Walker—then Secretary of State of Mas- 
sachusetts—of delegate to the “* World’s Peace 
Congress,” held in Exeter Hall, London. After 
attending to the duties that pertained to his posi- 
tion in the congress, and becoming acquainted 
with many of the leading men of Europe, he made 
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a tour, in company with a small party of Ameri- 
cans, through North Wales. Ireland, Scotland, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Lombardy, Sardinia, and Piedmont—writ- 
ing letters every week for his Museum under his 
favorite nom de plume of * Quails, the Flying 
Correspondent.” These letters were extensively 
famous for their vigor. incident, and humor, and 
were widely copied by many of the leading papers 
of the country. 

On bis return to America, Mr. Dodge resumed 
his labors in the concert field, and followed the 
business with great success until July 4th, 1854, 
when be married a young lady in the city of 
Cleveland, O., and during the following year 
moved to that beautiful city, where he has since 
resided. He is extensively engaged in the piano 
trade, is editor and proprietor of Dodge's Liter- 
ary Museum—a wusical and literary paper—and 
is enj ying the society and respect of all who 
honor self-made men who prefer health, honor, 
and a clear conscience to the smiles of profane, 
licentious tipplers. 

Mr. Dodge is five feet eight and a half inches in 
height, weighs one hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
is of an active yet vigorous temperament, pos- 
sesses great muscular ability, is as quick as a cat 
physically—with corresponding mental powers; 
and is a person who is never sought for the second 
time as an opponent. He receives his remarkable 
constitution and health from both parents—his 
poetic and musical talent from his mother; and 
his indomitable will, firmness, perseverance, and 
tenacity from his father. 





HELPS AND HINDERANCES-No. 1. 


Srrone faculties sometimes act as helps and 
sometimes as hinderances—it depends on the cir- 
cumstances under which they are called into 
action. The action of the facul'ies, moreover, is 
pleasurable or painful, according to the condition 
unter which they are exercised. Cautiousness, 
for example, when the person is trying to cross 
Broadway among the clashing vehicles, produces 
unhappiness and pain; but when the difficulty is 
fairly overcome, and he is safely landed on the 
opposite shore, the action of Cautiousness brings 
a sense of safety, and great pleasure and gratifi- 
cation is the result. Cautiousness under some 
circumstances renders a person cringing, weak, 
retiring, full of trepidation, and makes him 
utterly miserable. But let the individual be 
placed in imminent peril, but in such a position 
that he can not retreat, can not evade, hide, or 
flee from the danger, then Cautiousness becomes 
a powerful stimulant in the form of fear, and the 
man will fight against any odds, and, as the say- 
ing is, ‘sell bis life »8 dearly as possible.” His 
bravery in such a case is not cool, not collected, 
not self- possessed, but fierce as desperation itself 
can make it. The coward, when cornered, will 
fight for his life with greater effect, sometimes, 
than a man of courage, because his fear realizes 
t» him with extreme vividness the peril of being 
conquered and crushed; while, on the contrary, 
the man of courage, who has but little fear, ap- 
prehends but little in the way of suffering a 
defeat. If two men fight, the man with large 
Combativeness and small Cautiousness having 


knocked down bis opponent will stand hack and 
wait fur him to arise, whereas the man with ex- 
cessive Cautiousness and +ma)l Combativeness, if 
he succeed in knocking down his opponent is afraid 
to let bim up and will follow up his blows, per- 
haps, till he has utterly disabled or killed his 
fallen antagonist. Many a man commits murder 
on account of large Cautiousness. Having knocked 
down, or seriously injured another, he, fearing 
the penalty for what he has done, or fearing that 
if he lets his antagonist up he may get the ad- 
vantage of him, and perhaps take his life, strikes 
the fatal blow and becomes a murderer. Thus 
robbers, having plundered their victims and sub- 


| jected themselves to the liahiliry of the peniten- 








tiary or the gallows, will fiuish their work by 
murder, under the motto—‘:dead men tell no 
tales.” As they think their chances of detection 
will be less than if they allowed their victim to 
live to appear against them, and perhaps identify 
them, they commit a double crime, not through 
any desire to evince cruelty, but through fear 
alone. This conduct may seem paradoxical, but 
it is perfectly logical. Their fear induces them 
to count the chances, and between two evils 
choose the least, or the one which promises the 
least difficulty to themselves; and since robbery, 
which they have already committed, perhaps is 
death, and robbery and murder both can be but 
death, and since detection is less certain with the 
victim dead than alive, the sense of safety impels 
the last act. 
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THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


TueEreis no sua! ject of more importance to the 
practical phrenelogist than that of the tempera- 
ments, and there is no point upon which it is more 
necessary to furm a correct judgment than upon 
their exact comination in individuals who seek 
professional examinations. The temperam-nt of 
a person has so much to do in modifying the 
action of the phrenological organs, that that alone 
very often furnishes the great clew to the most 
distinguishing traits’of character. Indeed, it may 
well be regarded as an established fact of mental 
science, that as the bodily conditions are, so is the 
brain, and in perfect correspondence with the 
whole physiology, that of the brain included, are 
the mental manifestations. 

How important is it, then, to be able to distin- 
guish the precise state of that physiology, to be 
able to know by external signs what particular 
temperaments or bodily conditions predominate 
in each individual case ! 

It is not only important that the phrenologist 
understands this subject well himself, but that he 
has the means of communicating his knowledge 
clarly and iatelligibly to others; and to facil- 
itate this, it seems to me that a clear, correct, 
and scientific nomenclature of the temperaments 
is extremely desirable, not only in teaching the 
science of Phrenology by lectures and otherwise, 
but especially in marking charts for those who 
wish to study their own character. 

Until within a few ye.rs past, phrenologists 
recognized four temperaments, viz., the B livus, 
which includes a predominance of the bony and 
muscular systems; the Nervous, a predominance of 
the brain and nervous system; the Sanguine, a 
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predominance of the arterial or blood-circulating 
system, including the heart and lungs; and the 
Lymphatic, which includes a predominance of 
the digestive system and lymphatic or secreting 
glands. 

But latterly, the Fowlers—who undoubtedly 
stand at the head of phrenological science in this 
country—and others have recognized but three 
temperaments, viz., the Motive, which, if I under- 
stand the matter correctly, is synonymous with 
the Bilious, the Mental synonymous with the Ner- 
vous, and the Vital, which seems to be a union of 
the Sanguine and the Lymphatic, or perhaps the 
digestive portion of the latter. The pure Lym- 
phatic is, I believe regarded by them as merely a 
disordered state of the physiology. Now the ques- 
tion that I wish to propose to phrenologists is, 
whether either of these divisions of the tempera- 
ments is entire/y correct? 

With regard to the Motive, which includes the 
muscles and framework, and the Mental, which 
includes the brain and nervous system, I think 
there can not be much room for doubt or contro- 
versy ; but with regard to the arterial and di- 
gestive systems, the question arises, whether they 
ought both to be considered as one temperament ? 
Does a predominance of one of these systems nec- 
exsalily imply a predominance of the other? Do 
they always and invariably go together in this re- 
spect? On the other hand, do we not often meet 
with persons having a strongly marked develop- 
ment of the arterial or sanguine temperament, 
with all its fire, enthusiasm, and activity, but 
whose digestive apparatus is comparatively weak ? 

Do we not also find persons with a powerful di- 
gestive system, in whom the sanguine is subordi- 
nate? And is there not also a marked differ- 
ence in the mental manifestations of these two 
classes ? 

The question, then, is, whether that which we 
call the Vital temperament is not really a combi- 
nation of two distinct temperaments, which might, 
perhaps, be very properly termed the Sanguine 
and the Nutritive. 

Again; with regard to the lymphatic or se- 
creting glands, do they not exist in every person, 
and when predominant in activity do they no- 
produce that abundance and softness of fi-sh, 
paleness of countenance, languor of the pulse and 
of all the corporeal and mental functions, and 
that dull ease-seeking, indolent disposition which 
have been attributed to the Lymphatic tempera- 
ment? But why should this excessive activity of 
these glands be considered a diseased state of the 
physiology any more than the excessive activity 
of the brain and nervous system, as seen in a high 
nervous temperament, should be so considered ? 

Dves not the fact that these glands exist and 
perform their office in every person—though ex- 
cessively active in but few—prove that the 
Lymphatic is just as much a distinct tempera- 
ment as any other? [ask all these questions, not 
because I am prepared to answer them fully and 
decidedly, but because I am not, and wish for 
more light upon the subject than I have yet ob- 
tained. Will not the editors and writers for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL favor us @ little in this 
direction ? 

According to the suggestions and queries of this 
article, the temperaments, instead of being three 
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or four, would be five, viz., the Motive or power- 
ful, the Mental or nervous, the Sanguine, the 
Nutritive, and the Lymphatic. 

Now the question is, has this nomenclature of 
the temperaments any just claim to scientific 
correctness and practical utility ? 


Scorr, N. ¥., Aug. 11th, 1859. P. Kyicur. 


[We insert the above for the consideration of 
writers and thinkers on the Temperaments. The 
Vital temperament, according to our nomencla- 
ture, includes the blood-making, blood-aerating, 
and blood-circulating systems, and also the pro- 
ducing of any other condition of the constitution 
which supplies the waste an’ wear of the system. 
The term Sanguine ist narrow to cover those 
functions, but the ter» Vita covers digestion, 
circulation, breathing, assimilation, and the lym- 
phatic functions, and therefore we use it. In our 
latest work, the ‘* New Illustrated Self-Iastruc- 
tor,” we mark under the head of Vital tempera- 
ment “ breathing power,” “circulating power,” 
and “digestive power.” Under the head of the 
**Mental temperament” we ’mark the ‘ activity” 
and the “excitability.” These conditions, we 
think, will cover any excess, deficiency, diseased 
action, or want of balance existing in the individ- 
ual temperaments.— Eps. Puren. JourNAL.] 





WEBSTERS PICTORIAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 


For twelve years past, Webster’s Quarto Un- 
abridged Dictionary has been the book of the 
age; during this time it has been in use through- 
out this country and, also in Europe, and so val- 
uable is it esteemed, by scholars and all who have 
use for and know how to value a dictionary, that 
it has become an indispensable requisite and a 
standard. When a dixpute arises, the question 
always is—‘* What does Webster say?” and from 
his decision it is selJom there is any appeal. Now, 
we are greeted with anew Picrortau Unabridged 
“Webster,” from the press of the enterprising 
publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass , containing fifteen hundred beautiful illus- 
trations done in the highest style of the art. These 
are designed to illustrate things which are not in 
common use, or which are known by technical 
names--it embraces, also, animals, architectural 
objects, ships of various kinds and portions of 
ships, armor; in short, hundreds of articles of 
which we often hear, yet of which the public, not 
educated in the special departments to which the 
articles belong, have no just conception. Besides 
this, there is a considerable appendix embracing 
eight thousand words not found in the former edi- 
tions. It also contains a lengthy table of Syno- 
nyms. which, to scholars, anxious to express them- 
selves without tautology, yet with accuracy, will 
be of great service. The new edition contains, 
also, a pronouncing vocabulary of proper names 
and distinguished individuals of modern times. 
The names of men and objects in foreign countries 
have become so common in our every-day litera- 
ture, that this list of n'ne thousand names will be 
signally valuable and welcome. There is another 
quality of the new edition that gives it value, 
which consi-ts in quotations, words and phrases, 
proverbs and colloquial expressions from the 
French, Italian and Spanish, which frequently oc- 





cur in English books and periodicals, and the 
phrases are here rendered into English. 

The new edition, with all these valuable addi- 
tions. costs but half a dollar more than the old. 
We are at a loss how so much additional mrtter, 
with so great a number of beautiful engravings, 
can be furnished for even twice the extra sum 
charged. The old edition was the best dictionary 
the world had ever seen; the additions to it make 
it superlative. 

Noah Webster has a prouder monument, and one 
more lasting than those made of marble crumbling 
over the dust of heroes. Forty years ago, ‘‘ Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book”—we remember it well—was 
our on'y literary tressure; and our latest pur- 
chase, in the book line, is Wesster’s Picrortau 
UnasrivGep Dictionary. We like the book, 
and it is not among the least sources of self con- 
gratulation that we do. No young man, espe- 
cially if he be poor, and his education limited, can 
put six and a half dollars to better use than by 
securing for himself a perpetual partnership with 
this great work. It may be ordered from this 
office. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 








Eps. Puren. Journat—It is a prevailing 
opinion, to a great extent, that it shows a little 
too much egotism for a person to write his own 
biography, and the consequence is, that few in- 
dividuals doit. It is my opinion that this is not 
the highest state of things, for we may ask, who 
is so well prepared to reveal a person’s thoughts 
to the world as himself? A person need not 
record of himself those smaller things that may 
be regarded as the “‘ spice of life,’ but these he 
can leave for others to remember. Such things 
can not be regarded as private thoughts or actions, 
for while they are yet private or unobserved by 
the world, their effects are unfelt, and hence not 
worth remembering. If a person were to record 
for public inspection those things which the world 
has already possession of, and understands as 
well as himself, he might with much truth be 
called an egotist. But of those thoughts and 
speculations in relation to religious and meta- 
physical subjects which the world does not know 
of, it appears to me to be the duty of every per- 
son who takes an interest in such things, to leave 
a record; and if he does not feel disposed to pub- 
lish such things during his earth-life, let them 
be given to the world after his decease. If 
they are not worth printing, it may be interest- 
ing to his posterity to read them. I think that 
autobiographies will increase in number as the 
world progresses in knowledge and wisdom. Much 
light would thus be thrown on the much-contested 
subject of religion. Phrenology might in this 
way receive valuable contributions. 

An autobiography should be interspersed with 
notices of the character and attainments of those 
individuals with whom the author has studied 
and associated. and of those with whom he is in- 
timate, if it be of any interest for such things to 
be known. In this way a vast amount of bio- 
graphical information can be communicated, which 
otherwise would never be known to many. A 
person should give his religious theories and the 
various reasons supporting them, his metaphysical 
speculations, and also his attainments in science 





and history. He should treat minutely of his 
method of acquiring knowledge, his methods of 
reading and study. Such things may be regarded 
as matters of importance to the haman race. 
When more things of this kind are revealed to 
mankind, written in an agreeable style, with a 
thought to the wants of the general reader, the 
moral and infellectual advancement of mankind 
will be more perceptible to the eye. 

In addition to the things enumerated above, the 
author should give a list of the names of the 
authors he has read, the character of their works 
with which he has become acquainted, and the 
benefit he thinks he has derived from them. What 
would be more interesting than such a work 
written by the great Humboldt? Yes, what 
would equal such a work prepared by George 
Combe, or the Fowlers? It appears to me that a 
more interestinz and useful work could not easily 
issue from their pens. Davin TRowBRIDGE. 

Perry Ciry, N. Y. 





—— 


JUDGE MARSHALL AND HIS WIFE. 


Tue strength, as well as tenderness of Judge 
Marshall's attachment to Mrs. Marshall will ap- 
pear from the following +ffecting tribute to her 
memory, written by himself, December 25, 1832: 

“This day of joy and festivity to the jwhole 
Christian world is, to my sad beart, the anniver- 
sary of the keenest affi:ction which humanity can 
sustain. While all around is gladness, my mind 
dwells on the silent tomb, cherishes the remem- 
brance of the beloved object which it contains. 

«On the 25th of December, 1831, it was the 
will of Heaven to take to itself the companion 
who had sweetened the choicest part of my life, 
had rendered toil a pleasure, had partaken of 
all my feelings, and was enthroned in the in- 
most recess of my heart. Never can I cease to feel 
the loss and to deplore it. Grief for her is too 
sacred ever to be profaned on this day, which 
shall be, during my existence, marked by a recol- 
lection of her virtues. 

“On the 3d of January, 1783, I was united by 
the holiest bonds to the woman [ adored. From 
the moment of our union, to that of our separa- 
tion, I never ceased to thank Heaven for this its 
best gift. Not a moment passed in which I did 
not consider her as a blessing from which the 
chief happiness of my life was derived. This 
never-dying sentiment, originating in love, was 
cherished by a long and close observation of as 
amiable and estimable qualities as ever adorned 
the female character. To a person which in youth 
was very attractive, to manners uncommonly 
pleasing, she added a fine understanding, and the 
sweetest temper which can accompany a just and 
modest sense of what was due to herself. She was 
educated with a profound reverence for religion. 
which she preserved to her last moments. This 
sentiment, among her earliest and deepest im 
pressions, gave a coloring to her whole life. Hers 
was the religion taught by the Saviour of man. 
She was a firm believer in the faith inculcated by 
the Church—Episcopal—in which she was bred. 

“1 have lost her, and with her have lost the 
solace of my life! Yet she remains still the com- 
panion of my retired hours, still occupies my in- 
most thoughts. When alone and unemployed, my 
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mind still recurs to her. More than a thousand 
times since the 25th of December, 1831, have I 
repeated to myself the beautiful lines written by 
General Burgoyne, under a similar affliction, sub- 
stituting ‘ Miry’ for ‘ Aona.’” 
“Eneompassed in an angel's frame, 
An ange!’s virtues lay ; 
Too soon did Heaven assert its claim, 
And take its own away. 
My Mary’s worth, my Mary’s charms, 
Can never more return! 
What now sha!! fill these widowed arms ? 
Ah, me! my Mary's urn! 
Ah, me! ah,me! my Mary’s urn.” 





THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue practical uses of Phrenology are— 


First, to teach us how to bring all parts of the 
system into harmonious aud well-directed action. 


Second, to unlerstand the function and uses 
of each separate organ. 


Tiird, to enable us to govern and educate each 
faculty and propensity, increasing the power of 
some and properly directing others. 


And. fourth, by combining these lessons, it en- 
ables us to know ourselves, and others. and to ac- 
count readily for each motive, thought, and act, 
on scientific principles. Below we give the 


DEVELOPMENTS FOR PARTICULAR PURSUITS. 


Lawyers require the mental-vital temperament, to 
give them intensity of feeling and clearness of intellect ; 
large Eventuality, to recall law cases und decisions; large 
Comparison, to compare d-fferent parts of the law and « vi- 
denve—to criticise, cross question, illustrate, and adduce 
similar cas-s; and large Language, to give freedom of 
speech. Pwtrenology and Physiology will tell you how to 
acquire and use these powers and faculties. Try st. 

Statesmen require large and well-balanced intellects, 
to enable them to understand and see through great pub- 
lic measures and choose the best course, together with 
high moral heads, to make them DISINTEREST+ D, and seek 
the PeopLe’s good, not selfish ends, or persoval emolu- 
ments. 

Physicians require large Perceptive Faculties, so that 
they may study and apply a knowledge of Anatomy and 
Physiology with skill and success; full Destructiveness 
lest they shrink from inflicting the pain requisite to cure ; 
large Congtructiveress, to give them ski'l m surgery ; large 
Combativeness, to render them resolute and prompt; large 
Cautiousness, to render them judicious and safe; and a 
large head, to g:ve them general power of mind. Phren- 
ology will predict, in advance, whether or not a boy will 

d in this professi ‘the same is true of Dentistry. 


A Clergyman requires the mental temperament, to 
give him a decided predominance ot minp «ver nis animal 
propensities; a large frontal and coronal region, the 
former to give him intellectual capacity, and the latter to 
imp=rt high moral worth, aims, and frelings, elevation of 
character, and blamelessness of conduct: large Venera- 
tion, Hope, and Spirituality, to imbue him with the spirit 
of faith and devotion ; large Benevolence and Adhesive- 
ness, so that he may make all who know him Loves him, 
and thus win them over to the paths of truth and righteous- 
ness. Clergymen would do well to consult Phrenolezy ; 
it would enable them to acceunt for many se mi-g m)s- 
teries, and give them power and iufluence to do great 
good. It is in harmony with the bighest Christianity. 

Editors also require a mental temperament. with large 
Individuality and Eventuality, to collect and disseminate 
incidents, facts, news, and give a PRACTICAL cast of mind; 
large Comparison, to enable them to illustrate, criticise, 
show up err-rs, and the like; full or large Combativeness, 
to render them spirited; large Language, to render them 
copious, free, spicy, and racy ; and large Ideality, to give 
taste avd elevated sentiments, An Editor who understands 
and app/ies Phrenology, possesses a power which he may 
use with great effect. ** We can take your measure.” 
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Merchants require Av quisitiveness to impart a desire 
and tact for business; large Hope, to promote enterprise ; 
full Cautiousness, to render them safe; large Perceptives 
to give quick aud correct judgment of the qualities of 
goods; good Calculation, to impart rapidity and correct- 
ness in casting accounts ; large Approbativeness, to render 
them courteous and affable ; and full Adhesiveness, to en- 
able them t» make friends of customers, and thus reta’n 
them. Why is one young man a better salesman than 
another? and why is one better worth a salary twice or 
thrice the amount than another? Phrenology answers 
this by pointing out the constitutional differences and 
showing who is, and who 1s not, adapted to mervantile 
life. You had better consult it, 

Mecharics require strong constitutions, to give them 
muscular power and love of labor ; large Constructiveness 
and Imitation, to enable trem to use tools with dexterity, 
work after a pattern, and easily learn to do what they may 
see others do; and large perceptive faculties, to give the 
required judgment of matter and the fitness of things. 

Phrenoiogy will show who can, snd who can not, 
succeed in Invention. Also who may do well in the differ- 
ent branches of mechanics. Would you take an »ppren- 
tice? First have an examination of his phrenological 
developments, in order to learn of his * fitness.” 

Self-Improvement shoul! be life’s rirst and GREAT 
business. This involves that very self-kuowledge which 
a phrenologic«] examination, with a chart and written state- 
ment, furnishes. It will point out your faults, and show 
how te obviate them. It will tell us how to cultivate and 
make the most of our virtues. Shall, then, the trifling ex- 
amination fee prevent whut is thus to you INFINITELY val- 
uable? Will you allow this to intercept your MENTAL P: 0- 
Gress especially it just starting in life? In no other way can 
you ever obtain for yourself, at such a trifle, as much good 
—as greut a luxury. You can, by following it, make it the 
meaus and the beginuing of a COMPLETE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
AND MENTAL REGKNERATION !—especiually, if you have the 
description writrex pow~ in full four study and future 
reference. This spreads before yourself and friends a full 
description of character and talents; and furnishes, in black 
and white, fit for printing, a compiete me«tul daguerreo- 
type of your inver self. 

All this you can obtain, at a moderate cost, from those 
who have devoted their +NTIRE Lives to this subject, and 
who understand it perf-ctly, by calling at our Phrenologi- 
cal Rooms, No. 303 Broadway, New York. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, Parenologists. 





LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY. 

It will be seen by the following correspondence 
that Prof. L. N. Fowler, of the firm of FowLer 
AnD Wr xs, New York, is to give a Course of Lec- 
tures in Toronto, C. W., early in October. He has 
received and accepted the following invitation : 


Toronto, CANADA West, Auguat 8, 1859, 
Proressor L. N. Fowier, New York—D-ar Sir: The 
undersigned, fecling how littie the subject of Physiology is 
understood by the masses of the community, and knowing 
that you h»ve paid much attention to it in connection with 
your favorite topic, Phrenology, respectfully unite in invit- 
ing you to visit Toronto at an early day, for the purpose of 
giving a Course of Lectures, in order that our citizens may 
gain the benefits arising from your wbservation and expe- 
ricnce. Apam Wiisen, Mayor. 
Saw’L Suerwoop, Alderman. 
Krvas TuLty, do. 
M. C. CAMERON, do. 
James M. Smiru, do. 
Ge-rer Ewart, do. 
James Beaty. 





PROF. FOWLER'S REPLY. 
No. 3 8 Broapway, New York, 15th Aug st, 1958, 
GenTLemew : In reply to your polite nvitation to deliver 
a Course of Lectures on Phrenology and Physiology, Which 
has just reached me, I would stute that 1 will give me 
great pleasure to comply with your request as soon as 
other engagements will permit, which will probably be 
early in October. 
I am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 
L. N. Fowirr. 
To His Hon. Apam Witson, Mayor, Messrs. SuzRWwooD, 
Tc iy, Cameron, Smita, Ewart, aud Beaty. 
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Go Correspondents. 


+ J. H. B.—Bibativeness or Aquativeness is lo- 
cated in front of Alimentiveness. Indeed, Alimentive- 
ness, perhaps should be divided, the back part having to 
do with food or hunger, and the front part giving thirst, 
or the appetite for drink. 





Pit Loti 

tterary Slotices. 

Cuamsers’s Encyciorenia: A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the 
latest edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. Il- 
lustrated by wood engravings and maps. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. Issued in parts, monthly. Price, 
15 cents each. 











This work is large octavo, with double columns, on 
handsome paper and good type, and the engravings ap- 
pear to be good specimens of art. We recommend young 
men especially to procure this work as the numbers ap- 
pear, for it is well calculated not only as an interesting 
work for an hour's reading, but as a book of reference. 
Information on almost every subject can here be found, 
and which, being arranged alphabetically, one can turn 
to any subject he may wish almost instantly. 


Tue Human Voice; its Right Management 
in Speaking and Reading, including the Principles of 
True Eloquence. Together with the Functions of the 
Vocal Organs—the Motion of the Letters of the Alphabet 
—the Cultivati n of the Ear—the D sorders of the Vocal 
and Articulating Organs—Origin and Construction of 
the English Language—Proper Metho’s of Delivery— 
Remedial Effects of Reading and Speaking, ete. 

A series of articles, uoder the above title—to be 
completed in four num're—bas been commenced in 
the Water-Cure Jovrnat and Heraup or Heattu, 
the September number, now ready, containing the 
first part. It tains mary suggesti of great value 
to those who desire to speak and read well Regarding 
the right management of the voice »s intimately convected 
with health, as well as one of the noblest and most useful 
accomplishments, we present the readers of the Warrr- 





Curs Journat with the work complete, adding references ~ 


and illustrations for the benefit of those who desire to be- 
come thoroughly conversant with the subject. 

Besides the above, the Septemb tains arti- 
cles on Water-Cure in France—second article; Eclectic 
Hydropathy ; Fever; Water-Cure Explained; Scrofula ; 
Sere Eyes; Nervous Debility; Piles; Proper Food for 
Women ; Saint Vitus’s Dance, etc. 

Terms only $1 a year, or 10 cents a number. 

InpuceMENT—SpeciaL Orrer.—The Warer-Cors Jovr- 
NAL will be sent 4 months for 25 cents, commencing with 
the September number. Address Fowizr anp Weis 
808 Broadway, New York. 











Husiness Notice. 


In Pirrssurcu, Pa., our publicitions may be 
bad at New York prices, single copies, or wholesale, of 
Messrs. Hunt & Minor, who keep a complete stock on 
hand. 

In St. Jony, Newfoundland, of Tuos. McConnon, 

In Hauirax, Nova Scotia, of E. G. Futter, 

In Burrato, N. Y., of T. 8. Hawks. 

In Wueextne, Va., of Jas. C. Onn. 

In Lexinoron, Ky., of Hrrouccck & SEARLES. 

In Battiore, Mi, of J. W. Boxp & Co. 

In Feayxrort, Ky., of Keznon & Crutoner. 

In Lovisviiie. Ky., of Morton & GeiswoLp. 

In Inpranapouis, Ind., of Stewart & Bowen. 

In Seima, Ala, of J. B. Clark. 

In Houston, Texas, of J 8. Tarr. 





We are under obligations to Mr. Seaver, 
artist, of Boston, for a fine group of photographic like- 
nesses. Mr. §. is age ius, and acknowledged universally 
successful in the various branches of the artistic pro- 
feasion. 
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Advertisements. 


ApvertTis* MENTs intended for this Journal. to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








KINnESIPaTHIO INSTITUTE. 
2 Morton Street, New York. 
CHARLES H SHEPARD. M.D. 
At this estanlish: went invalids can have the advantage of 
Kive-ipsthy, or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with 
ali vecessary Water-Cure appliances 


rr 

Tue American Express Com- 
PANY run two daily lines of Exoresses, in charge of 
Special Messengers, throughout New York, Western 
Pennsylvanian, Obie, [ndana, Miners, Wisconsin, Lowa, 
Mivnrsotm Michigan, Canuda West, Nortnern Kentucky, 
Eustern Missouri. et-.. ete 

Goods, Packages. Merchandise, Produce, ete., etc., for- 

warded with satety and dispatch. 

Subscriptions fr this paper, or remittances for 
books (if ordered, returne’ by American Express Co.), 
will be forwarded from any point on our lines tree of charge. 

WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
y , 
Wueerer & Wrirson’s 
SEWING MACHINES. 


“Beyond all question tt machine.” — Lif 


truteu. 


Tia- 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 
Send fr a Ci ewar. 
Last Worr! 
The late DR. WILLIAM A, ALCOTT left among his 
Papers » Most rem«rkable uv anuser:pt, entitled 
FORTY YE:R3S IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILL3 
AND POWDERS; 
On, Tae Cocrrations aNnp Conressions or AN AGED 
Pirysictan, 
This most interes'ing, curious, »nd valuable book will 
be published on Tavrspay, ~Epr. 1 
It is book for every household and every individual— 
presentweg for she ben fit of others a wise man’s experi- 
ences an’ observations in the world of medicine, illustrated 
with « superb porir.iton steel of the venerable and beloved 
autvor, [nl vol. l¢mo. Price +! 
Tens of thousands wilt buy and read this bo k-— it will 
therefore be a ureat book for Agents. Applications s ould 
be addressed to 


if 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 38 Broadway, New York. 








es a 
Tne Human Voice; its Rienr 
Management in Speaking and Reading—Principles of 
True Eloquence— Functions of the Vocal Organs - Motion 
of Letters of the Alphabet—Cultivation of the Ear—Dis- 
orders of Vocal an! Articulating Organs— Origin and C.on- 
sruction of the Eoglish Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects ot Reading, Speaking, ete. 

A series of articles—t: be « mpl clin fur nunle a— 
commenced in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL tor Sep- 
tember. 

Aructes on Water-Cure in France; Hyrepathy : Fever; 
Wat-r-Cure Explained; ~crotula; -ore Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Fooo for Women; saint Vitus’s 
Dance, ete., in eptember number, now ready. Terms, ¢1 
a& year, or #8 cents a number. 

SPECIAL OF FER.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will »e sent four months fur 25 cents, commencing with 
September. A:idrexs 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 30+ Broadway, New York. 





AJ 
Hanv-Book orf StanparkD Puo 
NOGRaPHY. By Audrew J. Gr .naw, Ceovucor ot we 
Phone te academy, New York, sud author of * Brie f Long 
band,” * A Syewm tor whe Kapid Expression of Numbers,” 
ele. 

This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing WIth ‘be analysis of Words, and pro eeding 
w the most repid ep erung style, it such a form acd wau- 
Qe, # ith each ‘wines’ oO exylanavon and cowpleteners 0! 
Hlustraties, anu WEN such ther lesturs a8 uw tulty adap 
the work t thie use Of orb» is and ww reif-iawructho. 416 
dumtecimo pages. Pree, bound in Mawin with embossed 
sie-Utle, post-paid, $125. Win spien id gut sidett 
And Marbled & ges, post-paid, $1 50. Morcov, rai gilt, 
Ppoet-pa d. $3, 

FOWLER aND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York 





7 

Works or Hon. Horace Mann, 
IN ONE LARGE VOLUME with fine Portrait on Steel, 
ceontsining his best writings, including: Tae: Guts For A 
Youne Maw (very valuable): Powers anp DvTIES OF 
Woman (a comprehen-ive argumert'; Poo. anp Ieno- 
RANT, Rion anp Eprcatep (hopeful and encouraging) ; 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE (a bolt and manly statemeot of 
great truths); cosing with the most effective of the 
author's great Pusiic Appresses. Price of the work com- 
lete in o e large well-bound volume, prepaid to any 
ost-office, oy first mail, only #1 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


A Remarkable Book. 
Reapy.—Uints TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION ; 
Or, How to Acquire and Rerain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, ane Secure Long Life and Cuntinued Youth- 
fulvess. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAI. only #1, 


Aduress FOWLER Ax) WELLS 
30- Broadway, New York. 


Now 
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Lieut axnp Wnotrsome BreapD. 


—This 1s a subject that should in'erest the masses. Much 
has been said on !*«ritten of the dangers ar's'ng from the 
use of commen Saleratus, and justly too, when the nature 
of the compounds that «re put up and s id for Sateratus 1s 
considered, The propre or of James Py e’s Deetetic Sal- 
eratus is not only borne ont in the fict of its excellence in 
making weolesome bread, bi cui, cake, ete., from his own 
knowledge anid experience, but the approval of a diseern- 
ing public. The ord. rs that come pouring in from al! parts 
of the country speak volum: 8 tn its tavor. aud if certificates 
were necessary to verify our statements, we could fill this 
p*per with the t-stimonials of the best grocers and intelli- 
geut f:miles from the New Eng and and Middle States. 
But we want every housekeeper +o -ry it, mark the resul', 
wnd judge accordingly. Another surking proof in its favor 
is fund in the attempt of unscrupulous riva's to de-eive 
the public by counterfeiting our lab Is so far as they dare. 
Housekeepers will pl ase remember that the only genuine 
Iietetic Salera us has the above piciu e on every package, 
Tell your grocer you want that, and no other. Many of 
them will run it dows in order to sell some hing on wh:eh 
trey can make larger profit, but mostall the be * grocers 
keep» the genuine. Mawuf ctured by 
JaME> PYLE, 345 Washington Street, New York. 





ye an - ae 
Tne Warrer-Curk Journat, 
and HERALD OF HEALTH.—Fove Corres will be 
sent to subscribers 4 months fur $ , commencing with the 
September number. S.nd orders to FUWLER AND 
WELLS, 408 Broadway, New York. 
Lire ILLUSTRATED IS AN ELEGANT 
qrarty of igeto aut tel page s—a tbifle larger inan the Dus 
traed London Ne .s—a p to ci model of eXeelivnce in e@ ze, 
sb pe, aod senum of ent @, ategetner, + ue oF -he m st 
sou «lt and seusitle Of live pap rs. Meo the it, women tke 
bh, Das bket girs uke 1, the old folks tke uy youny fuks 
like it, she enilae p like -t aud the re-tef th - folks can tacep 
houxe ttheut LIFK ILLUSTRA! ED. Only $2 a year, 
$1 tor belf a y. ar, eau on trial 6 wens for 25 cen 2. 
A wire-s 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 358 Broadway, New York, 





Heattu. Happt»yess, anp Lone 
LIFE.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL und HERALD 
OF WEALTH will be sevt to suiseribers four months, 
commencing with the September number—now reavy— 
for #5 cens. Aderess FOWLER AND WELLs, 503 
Broadway, New York. 


Rare Booxs at Hatr Price. 

We have a few copies—remnants of editions— which we 
will send, prepaid, by mail. to any post-office at the prices 
affixed, which is less than half the regular publishers’ 
prices. Reader, will you have a copy? Send orders to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3s Broadway, New York. 

BEAUMONT’S PHYSLOLOGY OF DIGESTION, 
With Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By Wriitiam 

Beaumont, M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8 ‘rmy. Second 

edition. Corrected by Samuel Beaumont, M.D. !2mo. 

Pp. 303. ‘rice 75 cents. We send it prepaid, by mail, 

for 35 cents. 

This work gives full, elaborate and detailed descriptions 
of the experiments on the gastric juice made in the stom- 
ach of Alexis St. Martin. St. Martin was accidentally shot 
in the side, carrying away the muscles and perforating the 
stomach. Singular as it may seem, he recovered from the 
effects of the wound, but the opening never closed—giving 
opportunities to introduce substances directly to the stom- 
ach. such as had never before been presented, and one 
that probably never will be again, for medical men to note 
the action of the digestive powers. A very concise series 
of experiments were made, which are recorded in the 
book named above. 

MESMERISM IN INDIA, 
And its Prsctic-1 Appliation in Surgery and Medicine. 


By James Espatte, M.D., Civil Assistant Surgeon, H. C. 
8., Benzal. 


Re-published from the English. Commended by high 
authority as a capital work. 12mo., pp. 250. Price 50 
cents. We send it, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

TALKS WITH THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK. 
Reported to the Legislature of the State of New York, by 

Witttam Cranpat. Published in pursuance of the 

Resolution of Assembly. —_vol., octavo. pp. 294. Price 

#1 25. We send it, postpaid, for Sv cents. 

This is a very valuabie State document, concerning 
Schoo's, Tearhing, Hours for Study, Physiology, School 
Government and Discipline, Pun shment, ete. Every 
parent and every teacher should read it. 

MESMER AND SWEDENBORG: 
Or, the Relation of the Developments of Mesmerism to the 

Doctrines and Disclosures of swedenborg. 


By Pror. Georce Busu. Second edition. Pp. 272. 
Price 75 cents. We send it prepaid, by return of first mail, 
for 4» cents. 


“It in certainly agreeatle to reasen, that there ave some licht effinx 
fons feom spiiit .o seit, when men are in presence one with another, 
as well «s fom boty to body.”—Bacon 

It matters not what one man /elieres or dis elieres, 
there are, no doubt, some truths with which he may not 
yet be acquainted. The work before us contains facts and 
philosophy “hich, sooner or later, must be adopted, and 
enter into the general knowledge of the public. 

AN ESSAY ON PaRTY: 

Showing its Uses Abuses, and its Natural Dissolution ; 
Also, Some Results of its Past Action in the United 
States. and ~ome Questions which Invite its Acton in 
the near Future. By Puitie C. Friese, suth-r of an 
“ rssay on Wages.” I2.n0.. pp 10. Price 2) cents. 
We send 't prepai, by post, for 10 cents. 

The author enumerates the abuses of Party, Secret Po- 
litical Associations, Secular Education, Scientific Investi- 
gation, Invention. and Discovery. Well worth a dime of 
any man’s money. 

Ditties adedie site Te mie eae 
[ HYSIOLOGY AND THE Laws OF 


LIFE ziven in the WATRR-CURE JOURNAL and 
HERALD OF HEALTH. Seut 4 munths, on triat, for 
25 cents. 





Jus’ Pubsisted, 
My Earry lays —A _ very 


interesting account of the early life of Mrs. Evra W. 
FatNnawm, written by herself. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, $1 25. 
Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 3:8 Broadway, New York. 


FUWLER Y WELLS, 308 BROADWAY, 
TIENEN TODA CLASE DE OBRAS DE 
Pisio'oga, Hidropatia, Fonografia, 
y ciencias naturales en general. Proveen 4 los hbreros en 
los términos mas favorables. Dichas obras son universal- 
mente populares en los puntos donde no han sidv aan in- 








Laventore, Look to your Interenta ll 
How vo Ger a Patent, or THE 


Taveoter’s lus ructor, New ediven, Now Keaty. Price 
Ouls 6 rent, Sea! wwe three cent stamps tor a copy. to 
FUWLER AND WELLS, 308 Brouuway, New York, 








‘ ~ “a ~ ‘ . a) + . 
CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND Orn- 
€7s tay aid lo i oF present me mes, ond d+ great good at 
tee same ‘ime, by takteg an Agene: for our n-w ond u-efal 
publicad ns. FUWLhb AND WaLLs, 
8u8 B oadwa:, New York. 





troduciad 


tr Diryirse al No. 308 Broaoway. 
For Twenty-FIvE Cents —T He 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL will be sent to subscribers 4 


months for 29 cents, or 4 copies for #1. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, #03 Broauway, New York. 
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RareE Books on PurENoLocy — 


We have a few copies of the books named below which 
we can furvish t those desiring them, at the prices 
nemed, se leng as they tast 

These books are not s'ereotyped, snd there are but very 
few copies remaining. In « few months they will be en- 
tirely out of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copies, »ddress F-wLer anp WeLis, New York. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY. 

By J. C. Spurzheim, M.D. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London «nd of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris. Third An-erivan edition. with notes, impreve- 
men's, and plates. With an Appendix. by A. Brigham, 
M.D., author of “ Remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation on Health.” Pp. 272, with Itlustrations, $1 50. 


ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 

By a Combe, late Presidewt of the Phrenological 
Society. Four h American edition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Ecinburgh, by the auibor. With en- 
gravings. Pp. «04, : 0 cents. 


HORAE PHRENOLOGICE ; 

Being three Phrenological Essays : 

I. On Morality. 

IL. On the Best Means of Obtaining Happiness. 

Ill. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M.D., Director of tre R yal Jennerian 
and Lond» Vaccine Inst tutions; Lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Chem stry ; Member of the Edinburgh Phren- 
7 Society. and author of tre “ Internal Evidences 
of Christ anity Deduced trom Phren ogy.” With notes 
by Rev. John Pierpont. Pp. 96, price Uv cents. 
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Nrw ANATOMICAL AND Puysto- 
LOGICAL PLATES.—By R. T. Trait, M.D.— These 
plates were prepared expressty for lecturers aud teachers, 
as well as tor students. They represent a'l of the organs 
and prmcipal structures of the human bedy in xitu, and of 
the size of life. Every family ought to have a set. and 
every m#n, woman, and child ought to be tamiliar with the 
wondertul structures and functions which they so admira- 
bry illustrate. There are six in the set, as follows: 

The Heart and Langs.—No. 1 presents a tront view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-biadder, larynx, 
thymus and parotid giands. common carotid artenes and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. Cvlored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
hesrt, exhibiting its valves und cavities, avd the course of 
the bleed, Tee large arreries ond veins of the heart. lungs, 
and neck are dispiayed, with the windpipe and iss bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with tts gall-bladder and 
ducts; the »-nereas: the kidneys with their ureters and 
bleod-vessels; the vescending aorta, or large urery of the 
chest avd abdomen, witn its branches mto the right and 
left iliae arteries ; the asees ding vena cava. or great vem of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the ut-rus and its appendages— 
ovar.es, fallopian woes, rm und and broad ligaments, etc. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, ver, bowels, uterus, and bladver. Also the 
various subdivisions of the bese of the bram, with the whole 
leogth of the spinal cord. showing the orig n of all she cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gisis, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
bivod-ves-els, nerves, and otver structures concerves iu the 
fuuctious of 8: eing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

D.gestion.—No. 5. The sli y canal plet 
exhibiting the exact size, shape and »rrangements of the 
structures especially concerved in digestion, +/2., the 
mouth throat, tongue, eso, -hagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the Iver, gall-bladver, and the biliary 
ducts; also the mternal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautful representation of the luct-al absorbent» and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries aud veins. Colored to represent Life. 

Cirealation— Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large ves-els 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the struciures 
of the skin—the se»aceous follicles, sweat glands, ete.—ex- 
hiviting the extent and importauce of the great cepurat- 
ing tunction of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored aud mounted, 
Siz. We do not sell single plates. Address, 

FOWLER AND wtLLs, 
308 Broa. way, New York. 
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THe Warer-Cusk Journa: 
Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy an‘ Practice; to 
Physiology and Anatomy ; and all tuose Laws which G -v- 
ern Live and Heaith. Illustrated with nuwerous appro- 
priute engraving-. *1 a year, or 4 months, on trial for 25 
cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





New Execrro-Gatvanio Bat- 
TERY cevehrates for the curmg oof uervusness, neuralgia, 
rh umation, aud siatar diseases, Win tustiruction= iD us 
philesepny sad Mm wlew oh apo raion Prive $10 Addr-as, 

FUWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Lire IuurstratTep: A Frrst-Ciass 


Weekly Picrorrat Newspaper, devoted to News, Liter- 

ature, Science. and the Arts: 'o Entertsinment, Im- 
rovement, and Progress. One of the best Family 
ewspupers. $2 year. 


Tue Watrr Crre Journat: De- 


voted to Hydr-pathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to 
Physiology aud Anatomy; and those Laws which gov- 
ern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous appru- 
priate engravings. $1 a year. 


Tre PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Devoted to al! those Progressive measures for the eleva- 
ton and Improvement of Mankind. Amp! dlustrated 
wit» Portraits of the Virtuous aud the Vicious; also of 
ali the Races. #1 a year. 








Ge The above—all three—will be sent a year for $3. 
Fubscriptions may commence now. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 30 Broadway, New York. 

Ge Friends and readers are solicived toaid in extend- 
ing the circulation of these Journats. By calling the at- 
tention of friends and neighbors to the speci»l objects of 
each, add tions may be easily made to the list, and the 
god cause of ImpRrovEMENT advanced. 


NEW EDITIONS! 








HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How Tro WRITE; 
A New Pocket Manvat or Composition anv LetrTer- 
Weitinc. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 
Bustness Letters, Love Letrers, 
Famtiy Letrers, Norges anp CarpDs, AND 
Frrenpiy Lerrers, Newspaper ARTICLES ; 
or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
P ble little 1. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How tro TaALkx; 
A New Pocket Manvat or CoNVERSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
CorRECTLY, In Desatine Socrery, 
FLUENTLY, AND At Pvsiic MEETINGS, 
ELoQuENTLy ; On ALL Occasions. 
Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 30 c.; muslin, 50 cts. 


How to BEHAVE; 
A New Pockxer Manvat or Repvsitcan EtiquetTs aNnD 
Guipe to Correct Persona, Hasits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

At Home, In CONVERSATION, 

Art a Party, In TRAVELING, 

At Cuurcn, Ly THE Company oF LaprEs, 

Art Taste, In Covrtsuir. 

This is the book you want. The #/r-or pronounces this 

“the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How to Do Bust- 


wess; A New Pocket Manvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
pensable — 
In THe Countinc-Room, For tue CiLerx, 
In THE STORE, For THe APPRENTICE, 
On THe Farm, For tue Farmer-Boy, 
EverywuHere, For atu Business MEN. 
It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 
“How to Write,” “How to Talk,” «How to 
Behave,” and “ How to Do Business,” in paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound in one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway. New York. 
Agents and Booxse._ers, in every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging in the sale of the New Hanp-Booxs. 





Att THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIU LECTURERS aND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Enpre-s. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatdmical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. - 
HYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia... .. cocceeseocces eoccccces $3 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician, ......ccccesccesseees 2 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases............--0+++++ 1 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ............---+-. 1 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe....... eeecece -oseopenceons 
Breast Pumps..........++ eeccees 
Nipple Shield...... erecceecancsasaaghncoes occ cofiiims 
PHRENOLOGY. ; 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the 
John Quiney Adams, Aaron Burr, George Com 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr. Doda, 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nolog:eal Charts, and marked Busts. 











CHUFOR TRORED. «oo cccscacccrecdvecscveceseses #1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads............scccccccceees 8 pe 00 
OU Cadel TROREB. 00s c0ctcccasisceccscscoces 400 “ 8 00 
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Tne WeEekty Crarion, Pus- 
LISHED BY H. 8. CLUBB & CO.. Grand Haven, 
Michigan, has just comuneced its third volume, greatly 
entarged and improveu, at the reduced price of +! a year. 
I is one of the best mediums for ADVERTI-ING in the 
West. Jury, lyr* 





Now Reidy. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RFORIPT OF TNE PRICE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Rurat Manuvats! 


These volumes are devoted to a popular exposition of 
the wore impertant branches of Rural Keonomy an’ Rural 
Art: thus promoting public taste, enhancing domestic 
comfort, and diminishing the expenses and increasing the 
profits of Rural Lite and Industry. They are adapted to 
all sections - Southern as well as Northern interests being 
faithfully represented therein. The series comprises : 


Tue Hovse: 


A Pocket Manual! of Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Build touses, Barns, and other Out- Buildings, with many 
Orizinal Designs. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, £0 cents. 


THe GARDEN: 


Comprises D:rections for the Cu'tivation of Kitchen 
Vegewbles, Fruits Fiowers, and Ornamenta! Trees and 
Shrubs, a: d an expositiou of the Luws of Vegetable Lilie 
and Growth. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


‘ \ 
Tue Farm: 
With Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 
nures. Drainiog, Irrigauon, Fencing, Farm Implements, 


etc. Iliusirated. 
Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


Domestic ANIMALS: 


A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse. and Sheep Tus- 
bandry; with Directiows for the Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Swine, P.uliry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, etc, the 
Treatment of their Diseases. and a Chapter ov Bees. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in mustin, 50 cents. 


THE HOUSE-THE GARDEN—THE FARM—AND 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Bound in one large. hands.me giit volume, may be had for 
$1 50. Ittorms of itseif a CompLets Lisrary or Rurat 
Arratrs, and should have a place on the book-sheif of 
every resident of the country. Sent prepare by First 
Fo AND LLs, 





Mau. Address WLER 
No. 8v8 Broadway, New York, 


No Drues No Porson !—Tux 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL and HERALD OF 
HEALTH, will be sent, + tré:d, four months for 25 cents. 
Address FOWLER WELLS, 40s Broadway, New 








York. 





—— 



























A GREAT WORK. 


A 

Hypropatnic ENcycLorepia: 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A Complete System of Hydropathy. embracing An 
atemy, ilustrated ; Physiology «f the Haman Body; Hy- 
gienic Agenci-s. and the Preservation ot Health; Dicteties 
and Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Trearment ; Special 
Pathology and Hytro-Trerspeuties, inclusting the Na- 
tare, Causes, syourptoms, and Treatment of ofl known 
Disea-es; Appl cation to Surgical Di-eases and to Hy- 
dropathy, to Midwifery and the Nursery; with Three 
Hun 'red Engravings, an nearly One Thousand Pages, 
including a Glossary, Table of Contents, and Index, 
complete. By R. T. Traut, M.D. 

A most every topic of interest in the d-partments of 
Anatomy, ‘nysieLecy, Patn togy, Hyarene, and 
Tuexarevtics is briefly pre-ented. The following is a 
brief analssis of its contents: History or Meprerne, of 
Bathing, and of Medicated Bath-; Anatomy, illustrated 
by one hunred and twenty engravings. 

Puysiwoey, illustr sted : Museular Ac ion ; Nervous In- 
Seance ; Philosophy of Mind ; Special Senses: Functions 
of Digertion, Circulation, Respirstion, Absorption, Nutri- 
tion, secretion, Excretion, Caloritication, Temperaments, 
Races, avd Theory of Populat‘on. Amply ilastrated. 

Hyrotene, emrracing all the relaions of Air. Light, 
Denk, Food, Temperature, Exercise, Slee», Clothing, 

the Excretions, and the Passions; Growth and 
ent of Bedy and Mind, the Preservation of 
and the Attainmen: of Longevity 
Rat Dieretio Cuaracter or an, with Special 
ns for the Preparation ot Fo d; also Diet tor 

T..valds; Water-Cutr Phio-ophica Exposition of the 

Moeius Op randi of Water-Treatment; MANAGEMENT oF 

Lyine-1n Women, Treatment of Chili n, ete. ; Treat- 

MENT OF Surcicat Diseases, illustrate with three hun- 

red engravings. The work is « plain telligivle, and a 

sufficient guide for Domestic Practice,o. omve-Treatment. 

A new edition of this great work | revently bern 
printed, and may re had in one large vo ume. Price, pre- 
paid by mail to any Post-office, only Turee Dollars. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 30+ Broadway, New York. 

Agents in every neighborhood wil: be supplied in pack- 
ages of a dozen or more copies. by Express, or as Freight. 
Sivgle copies by mail. Every family sould have a copy. 








Sent prepaid by Fiast Matt, for $1 25. 
Tue Itiustratep Faviny Grm- 


NASIUM, just published, in a handscme Volume, contains 
$30 Engravings, with all necessary instructions in— 





GYMNAsTics, 
KIinBelratuy, 
Many Exercises, 


and explains aod illustrates in a very masteriy manner— 


How To Grow; 


CALISTHEN1IO8, 
Vocat Putvosopny, AND 
Tae Art oF Sreakixe, 


How To Sit, Stanp, WALK, axp Run; 
How To Leap, CLims, Skate, AND Swim: 
How to Mount Ripe. Drive, anp Row: 
How To Make tus Bopy Lite axp Strateut;: 
How To Make tus Lines Firm anv Strone ; 
How To Give Grack TO EvEKY Movement; 
How to Cure Disease anp Derormrry ; 
How to Sscvge Hea.tu, Steenetn, anp Beauty. 

It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex, 
but for all classes and botn sexes at Home, or in Schoul— 

For Women, For tae Heaurny, 
For Mey, For tur INvaLip, 
For Boys anp Grats, For tne Deronmep, 
For 18 WHOLE Fammy, For Everysopy. 

This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plying direct physical culture to the development ot the 
bedily organs and the invigoration of their functions, we 
a of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
urmity ; and answers in un admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wants of the ime, Were it introvuced, as tt 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny chiloren would soon give 

lace to & more rebust rice. Parents, Guardians, and 

eachers, examine Cie« ILLustrai ED Famity Gymnasium. 
Price. prepaid by first mat, only #1 2. Address. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWAERE 


for “ The City of the Great King”—the most superb work 
on Jerusalem ever issued; “ Palestine Past and Present,” 
a splendid work on the Holy Land; Wilson’s * New His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico,” a truthful but antagonis- 
tie work to Prescott’s Mexie»; Bell’s “ Carpentry made 
Easy,” giving valuable information for building Houses, 
Barns, Bridges, ete, All the above works are universally 
popular and saleable. Heavy discount allowed. 

JAMES CHALLEN & SON, Publishers, Philadelphia. 





Tne American Pur‘enonoeicaL 


ALMANAC for 186, full of interesting matter, with many 
por raits of eminent persons, is now ready for the trade, 
or singly at 6 cents by mail. The Wute:-Cure A manac 
for 186 is in press, and will soon be ready. Orders may 
now be sent to the Publishers. 


CHALLEN’s ILtvstraTED Montna- 


LY is the best and cheapest dollar magazine in America. 
For 1 subscribers and $lu. we will send $100 worth of 
any books published. 

JAMES CHALLEF & SON, Philade!phia. 








Lire Iniustratep 1s A First- 
Class Pictorial Weekiy Journal, deveted to Eot rtamnmne nt, 
Improv ment, and Progress, designed to encour«ge a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness Self-Re iance, ard Activi'y; to Vlustra e 
lif in all ba phases, A bigo-toned Pictoriat Weekly P-per, 
whi-h onght t» be read by every Famiy. Published ai $2 
a year, $1 for baif a year, and &© Cluvs of Four, three months 
for One Dollar, Try tt Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS 38:8 Broadway, New York. 

The Pavam+ Ster says: * Lir« ILtvstRa Ep 's one ot the 
best papers put i-bed in the Un ted “tara, We xnoe of 
bo more ‘nstrueive and tr sing publication f r tamily 
readieg. Young avd ofd, parents nd enidren, togh and 
low, rich and poor, will fod rome hing to suit them in 18 
co tens? 

Live [Lucerearep is marked by t-ste and beauty, and we 
have vo debt iwi l be Ihe best parerot ihe kiod puwishet 
in New York —Our er Stone, Columbus, Ge We can 
ewnta od it to the patronage o our tri nd, It is Med wiih 
excelleut reading, well ore ng-d, w th ev. rything under an 
appropri te head.—Auburn \ Ala.) G sett. 





Ma pee 7 A 

Men, Women, AND CHILDREN, 
who rad LIFE ILLUSIRATED, pr-nounce it the dest 
Fam Ly Parss now puolished. 62 year; $1 for balf a 
year; and, * just to try it,” only 25 ents fr three months, 
Iuclose the amount, aud dir.ctto FOWLtR AND WELLS, 
New York. 

The s-vaonah Dem rat exse: “ We regard it as one of 
the very beat week'y payers iu the writ.” Th- Alabama 
Be vron say + tf there is one > ewapaper wituiu oar knew) 
edge wrich we can safely recommen t+ the general read. r, 
fe ts Lore Litowiratap. Lt hes gery: dap week'y on amount 
ot rea jog maver which you el om et or the price, #hich 
is neither teo Hent ner oe serions, a! is -t one- logteal. | ter- 
ary, and | fe-\ike; pur geot. . ra tical, and pr gres-ive; en- 
livent: g, eloquent, and eavo ine, Lo short, it seems to ne 
the object of Lire 'LLU-TRATED tl» epr ad enuenine, happi- 
ness, aod useful inf ruahoon everywhere, Try it 





BROOES’ MONUMENT. 


[Waite our Por. L. N. Fowxer was lectur- 
ing in New Albany, Indiana, last winter, he gave 
a pbrenological description of the gentleman 
herein referred to, befure a large audience, in 
which he represented him as being capable of 
managing “‘ men and money,” and that he ought 
to be known for sound judgment, great energy, 
enterprize, integrity, etc. Aa exchange has the 
following.—Epv. Puren. Jour ] 

** Horace Greeley once said that James Brooks 
deserved a monument of brass for his energy in 
constructing the New Albany and Salem Railroad. 
The suggestion has never been acted upon, but we 
are pleased to know that Mr. Brooks is to have a 
substantial monument nevertheless. The road 
itself is a monument of his energy and fi ial 


[Sepr., 1859. 
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locate the new State Prison, in their recent visit 
to the stone quarries of Bedford and Gosport : 
BROOKS’ MONUMENT. 

- Between Bloomington and Greencastle we took 
an observation of ‘ Brooks’ Monument.’ This is 
a magnificent stone, blown by one blast from its 
bed to a distance just sufficient for the width of a 
railroad. The stone is some twenty-five feet in 
length by twenty-two in height. It probably 
weighs twenty-five tons. Toward the south it 
presents a smooth surface, and the idea imme- 
diately suggested itself to Ilon. Judge Blake, of 
the Commission, that it would be most appropriate 
to have this “‘ monument” suitably inscribed. 
Accordingly, he immediately, after a speech 
setting furth in glowing terms the eminent ser- 
vices of James Brocks, of New Albany, who pro- 
jected and carried through the two hundred and 
eighty-eight miles of railroad from the Ohio to 
the Lake, set on foot a subscription for the pur- 
pose, which I am proud to say rvalized a sufficient 
sum straightway. The future traveler will look 
upo» this memorial, duing honor to the reputa- 
tion of one of our most sagacious, energetic, and 
enterprising men.” 





An Inrerestinc Work.—Among the unpub- 
lished manuscripts of the late and much lamented 
Dr. William A. Alcott, was one bearing the follow- 
ing unique and suggestive title: ‘‘ Forty Years in 
the Wilderness of Pills and Powders, or the Cogi- 
tations and Confessions of an Aged Physician.” 
It bears the marks of having been added too up 
to within a week of the decease of the venerable 
author. It may with propriety be called his 
Medical Autobiography, and is a work of quite 
remarkable character, being filled with facts and 
anec:lotes of rare interest. Ic will doubtless have 
a large sale when published. We are informed 
that Messrs. John P Jewett & Cc. have the work 
in press. and will issue it at an early day.— 
Boston Journal. 

Horace Mann, whose portrait and biography 
we give in this number, submitted some years 
since to have a cast of his head taken by us. 
Now that he is dead, this cast has become doubly 
valuable. It is on exhibition at our Cabinet, and 
may be freely seen at all times by his friends and 
the public. 

De. Notr ResiGgninc THE PkREsIDENCY oF 
Union CoLtLeGe.—President Nott, of Union Cul- 
lege, is reported as having submitted his resigna- 
tion to the Board of Trustees. It is supposed that 
it will not be accepted, but that the president 
will remain nominally at the head of the re- 
nowned seat of learning over which he has pre- 
sided for more than half a century. During that 
time he has seen ‘* his children” rising to emi- 
nence in all the walks of life. On the bench, at 
the bar, and in the pulpit, in the editor's chair, 
and in the manufactory, there are many distin- 
guished men who look with filial regard on their 
venerable teacher. Much of the active practical 
talent ia this State has been trained by Dr. Nott, 
and he has seen bishops, cabinet officers, sen- 
ators, judges and legislators, and presidents and 





ability, and will always be inseparably connected 
with his name. It is a monument of which any 
man could be proud. But to his new monument. 
It is thus referred to by a correspondent of the 
State Sentinel, who was one of the party of gen- 
tlemen who accompanied the Commissioners to 





professurs of colleges, coming up to the annual 
festival at Schenectady acknowledging with re- 
spect and reverence his influence over their lives. 
Dr. Hickok, the present vice-president of the 
college, is spuken of as the successor of Dr. Nott, 
aud his emiuent ability as a teacher and a man of 
high culture will douvtless make his appointment 
acceptable to the frien-ts of tue college. 
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